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Deed of Acceptance, 
and 


An Edict Against Abuse of Martial Law in Egypt.* 
By H. H. CLIFFORD GIBBONS 


interesting sequel to the deeds relating to 
Valeria Serapias (published in a former 
article), is to be found in a papyrus discov- 
ered by the Egypt Exploration Fund at 
Oxyrynchus. The document measures 
26x 56Cm. and is dated A. D. 237. It is 
another example of the cretio, or deed of 
acceptance, made by a guardian or father on behalf of wards 
entitled to an inheritance. 

The deed, which is fully witnessesd and sealed, is written in 
no less than seven different hands, two in Latin, the rest in 
Greek; it is also somewhat damaged, being illegible in several 
places. It concerns the two daughters of Marcus Aurelius 
Saras, an ex-gymnasium master of the city of Oxyrynchus, 
Egypt. The family appear to have been of some importance, 
members of it having held the urban senatorial office. All the 
persons mentioned in the deed have aliases, mostly Grecian. 
The family surname was Aurelius—a name not unknown in 
the annals of Egypt. 

The Greek subscription, in all probability, in the actual 
handwriting of Aurelius himself, is, of course, in that language 
as the demotic or popular tongue of the country. The notary, 
trained in the legal schools, was not conversant with the 
Roman tongue, and accordingly wrote in the official Latin, 
whereas the witnesses, being doubtless natives of Oxyrynchus, 
appended their endorsement in the vernacular, like Aurelius. 
This system of signing (or rather endorsing) legal documents 
is fairly common in papyri and dyptiques found in Egypt, and 


*That is to say, the illegal substitution of martial law, in lieu of the less 
summary proceedings of the civil courts, in cases where the defendants are 
not attached to the army, at the instigation of persons desirous of avenging 
themselves on civilians. 
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suggests that the bulk of the population were not intimate 
with the official tongue. 

The Latin and Greek texts, with a translation, are as fol- 
lows :— 

Perpetuo et Corneliano co(n)s(ilibus) anno III Imperatoris 
Caesaris Gaii Iuli Veri Maximini Pii Aug(usti) Germanici 
Max(imi) Dacici (Max(imi) Sarm(atic) Max(imi) et Gaii luli 
Veri Maximi Germanici Max(imi) Dacici Max(imi) Sarmatici 
Max(imi) Caesaris Sancti(ssimi) Aug(usti) Fili Aug(usti). 

(Apud Geminium Valentem (44 letters missing).................. 
procurationis Marcus Aurelius Saras fac(tus) gymnas(iarchus 
Decurio civ)itat(is) O(xyrhi)nchitarum filius Marci Aureli 
Diogenis q(ui)e(t) Hel(iodori facti enthe)n(ia)rchae.............. ~ 
‘enolate ae civitatis Alexandrinorum profi(teor........) filiabus 
me(i)s Aureliabus Stratonice q(uae)e(t) Sosipatrae et 
Apolloniae q(uae)e(t) Dientis h(er)edictatem seu bonorum 
possessionem Aureliae Ap(o)lloniae filiae Marci Aurel(i) 
Apolloni Demetri q(ui)e(t) Psammidis facti gymnasiarchi 
Decurionis civitatis Oxyrhinchitarum, neatris eorum uxaris 
autem suae, intestatae Defunctae civit(a)e Oxyrhinchitarum 
prid(ie) non(as) Iul(ias) q(uae) p(roximae?) f(uerunt) hora 
diei tertia secundum testation(e)m de hac re factum cuius 
exemplum subieci, eamque heredictatem esse ducena(ri)am et 
inmunem a vicensima exemplum testationis. 


Second Hand,—Greek Text :— 


ETOU2 TPITOU AUTOKPATO2 KAI2APO02 YAIOU IOUAIOU 
OUHPOU AASIAEINOU EU2HBOU2 EUTUXOU2 SEBA2TOU 
FEPMANIKOU MEYI2@TOU AAKIKOU MEYI2@TOU ZAPMATI- 
KOU KAI FAIOU IOUAIOU OUNPOU MA2IMOU FEPMANIKOU 
MEYI2TOU AAKIKOU MEYI2TOU SAPMATIKOU MEYI2TOU 
TOU ZEBA2TOU EPTTEI¢IB EN OSUPINXQN TTOAE! MAPKO2@ 
AUPEAIO2 2APA2 YUMNA2IAPXH2A2@ BOUAEUTN2 TH2 
OZUPINXEITQN TTOAEQ2 UlO@ MAPKOU AUPEAIOU AIO- 
YENOU2 TOU KAI HAIOAQPOU EUOHAIAPXH2ANTO2@ 
BOUAEUTOU THe AAMTTPOTATH2 TTOAEQ2 TQN AAESAN- 
APEQN KAI Q2@ XPHMATIZE! EMAPTUPATO TOU2 TOAE TO 
MAPTUPOTTOIMA 2¢PAYIZEIN MEAAONTA2@ TH ENE2@TQ2H 
HMEPA(N) TTEP] QPAN TPITHN ATTEUKTAIQ2 AUPHAIAN 
ATTOAAQNIAN OUYATEPA MAPKOU AUPHAIOU 








i) 
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ATTOAANIOU AHMHTPIOU TOU KAI YAMMIAO2 KAI Q2 
XPHMATIZE] YUMNA2IAPXHN2ATO@ BOUAEUTOU THe 
OZUPINXEITQN TTOA[EQ2] YUNAIKA EAUTOU MHTEPA 
TQN KOINQN BUYATEPQN AUPEAIQN TPATONEIKH2 TH2 
KAI 2Q2ITTATPA2@ KAI ATTOAAQNIA@ THe KAI AIEUTO? 


APHAIKQN AAIAGETON TEAEUTH2Al YWfff77/yy 


2K 2K 2k 2K 2k 

Third hand (60 letters missing) \BC *¥**KK* 
Fourth hand (=A)PATTIQN O K[A]!l [**x]2KA (30 letters 
missing) O[* *****x ATTAEAEIYME[NO2] APXEIPEU2 
BOUAE[UTH2] (TH2) TTPOKEIM[E]N[2@ TTOA(EM2) > * Ax 
Fifth hand MAPKO2@ AUPEAIO2 ZAPA2 YUMN[A]2IAPXH2A 
[2]BOUA(EUTH2) TH2 OSULY[Y]XEITQ(N) TTOA(EM2) 
ETTIAEAQKA THN ATTOYPA®HN 


Sixth Hand :— 


Aug(usti) lib(ertus) tabul(arius) intestam dec(e)ssisse 
secundum adfirmationem insertam pr(idie) non(as) Iul(ias) 
Perpetuo et Corneliano co(n) s(ulibus) notavi pr(idie) id(us) 
Iul(ias) co(n)s(ulibus) s(upra) s(criptis). 


Seventh Hand :— 
Astiem) #....... Iul(ias) Perpetuo et Corneliano 
co(n)s(ulibus). 

A translation may be rendered :— 

“During the consulship of Perpetuus and Cornelianus, in 
the third year (of the reign of) the Emperor Caesar Gaius 
Juulius Verus Maximinus Pius Augustus Germanicus Maximus 
Dacius Maximus Sarmaticus Maximus, etc., etc., before Gemi- 
nius Valens......of the procuratorship. Marcus Aurelius Saras, 
formerly gymnasiarch, senator of the city of Oxyrhynchus, 
son of Marcus Aurelius Diogenes, also known as Heliodorus, 
formerly entheniarch of the renowned city of Alexandria, make 
declaration on behalf of my two daughters Aurelia Stratonica, 
also called Sosipatra, and Aurelia Apollonia, also known as 
Dieus, the inheritance or possession of the estate of Aurelia 
Apollonia, daughter of Marcus Aurelius Apollonius, son of 
Demetrius also called Psammis, formerly gymnasiarch and 
senator of the city of Oxyrynchus, on the day before the suc- 
ceeding Nones of July (July 6th) at the third hour of the day, 
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according to the affidavit made concerning this affair, of which 
I append a copy, and certify the inheritance is of the value of 
200 solidi *and free from the vicensima tax.” 


Second hand in Greek:— Copy of the affidavit :-— 


“In the third year of the reign of the Emperor Caesar, etc.— 
at the city of Oxyrhyncus. Marcus Aurelius Saras, formerly 
gymnasiarch and senator of the city of Oxyrynchus, son of 
Marcus Aurelius Diogenes, also known as Heliodorus, ex- 
entheniarch and senator of the renowned city of Alexandria, 
and whatsoever he is styled, called to witness the persons 
about to seal the present affidavit that on this day at about 
the third hour to the loss of our hopes, Aurelia Apollonia, 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius Apollonius, son of Demetrius, 
also called Psammis, and howsoever he is styled, formerly 
gymnasiarch and senator of the city of Oxyrynchus, his wife 
and the mother of their daughters, Aurelia Stratonice, other- 
wise known as Sosipatra, and Aurelia Apollonia, alias Dieus, 
who are under age, died intestate.” 

Here follow the signatures of the witnesses and of M. 
Aurelius Saras, in Greek, and that of a notary in Latin. 

It will be observed that the father makes the declaration 
cretionis (or of acceptance) on their behalf, as in the case of 
the brother of Valeria Serapias, whose dual inheritance I 
wrote of in a former article. Strictly speaking, the daughters 
could only inherit through the father, who in this instance, 
must have waived his title to the estate. The young ladies, 
for the reasons given in the case of Valeria Serapias mentioned 
above, were undoubtedly too young to write, and therefore 
could not make joint declaration with their father, which, 
although minors, as stated in the papyrus they would other- 
wise have done. 

The terms Gymnasiarch and entheniarch are respectively a 
master or instructor of a gymnasium and an official whose 
duties consisted in seeing to the well-being of a city. 

The Emperor Maximin, mentioned in the text, was originally 
a peasant of Thrace, and graduated into the Roman army by 


*Mr. Hunt has translated ducenaria as meaning 200 solidi; the solidus being 
a gold coin equal roughly to a ducat—say 10 shilling or $2.50. This term is 
also used by Suetonius as 200,000 sesterces. equal to £1614-11-8 or $8,072.50. 
In the former case the estate would be worth £100 or $500; in the latter 
$8,072—a considerable difference. 

é — tax of one-twentieth of five per cent levied upon property as a death 
uty. 
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leading his fellow countrymen against neighboring barbarians 
and robbers. He gained rapid promotion under the Emperor 
Severus, and on the demise of the latter, caused himself to be 
proclaimed to the Purple. (A. D. 235) His short reign pre- 
sents a picture of unceasing cruelty and murder, though prob- 
ably his character has been exaggerated by partisan pens. 
He was assassinated by his own soldiers in A. D. 238—the year 
after this papyrus was written. A giant of eight feet in stature, 
and of immense strength, he was absolutely illiterate, being 
the first Roman Emperor who was unable to write. It is 
stated that he used his wife’s bracelets as rings for his fingers. 
The disturbances during his reign were confined to the West, 
and did not ruffle the tranquility of Egypt.* 


Il. 


Numerous extremely valuable papyri have been unearthed 
at the Egyptian town of Oyxrynchus owing to the meritori- 
ous and untiring research of the Egypt Exploration Fund and 
its officials. The results of their labour are annually pub- 
lished in London by the Graeco-Roman Branch of the society 
under the title of “The Oxyrynchus Papyri”, ably edited by 
Mr. Arthur S. Hunt, D. Litt., etc. Among the papyri of 
Vol. VIII is an interesting edict issued by a praefect named in 
the text as Imius Statianus, undoubtedly the Flavius 
Eutolmius Tatianus already known to us, who held office in 
A. D. 367-370. The edict is written upon papyrus and was 
discovered at Oxyrynchus. The language employed is Greek. 





ANTIYPAON AIATAYMATOZ. 
[¢AAUIO2 EUTOJAMIO2 STATIANO2 O AAMTTPOTATO2 
ETTAPXO@ EYUTTTOU AEYE! £(OU% & & & &) MENX Ex PEI- 
cE! E KAI TT[AP OJAIYQN TQN TIPQTQN E(TTUGOMENO)Z2, 
AAAA TTPO2@ AIAA2@KAAIAN TPOTTOU TINA AAMBANON £[ 
EK TQN Elj@ EKA2T(H)N TTOAIN TE KAI ENOPIAN YIYNO- 
MENQN. E[EYNQN YA]P ES EN(T)EUSEQN Q2 TINE2 TQN 
IAIQTQN THN E[TUXHN AN JEU TTA***xIA2 ETTE UTTO 
KAKIA2@ H KAI UTTO KAKO( BOUAEIA)2@ TH2 TTP(O) AIPE2IN2 
BOUAOMENO!I TOU2 AIAAIKOUN(TA2ETTANU K)ATATTONIN 


*See Gibbon, Decline and Fall of Roman Empire, Vol. 1, and Niebuhr’s Lec- 
tures on Roman History, CXXXVII. 
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TTPO2EUYOUZIN TOI2@ KATA TOTTON TTPAI[TTO2ITOI2] BIB- 
AIA TOUTOI2 Q2 ETTIAONTE2? KAI TTAPACKEUASON{ TE? 
EKTTP|ATTEUCOAI TTAP AUTQN TOU2 THN TUXH Q2 EPHN 
(IAIQTAZ) OTI AE KEKQAUTAI TTAPA TOIe@ NOMOI2 TOUTO 
AHAON [TQ YAP TT}PAITTO2ITQ MEN {(TQN] 2@TPATIQTQN 
APXIN ESE2@T! [IAIQTQN] AE OUKETI TOU2 AE APXONTE2 
THe ETTAPXIA2 EO X[k **I]N TOUTOI2 KA{I} AE XEe- 
SAI TIPOZEIONTA@ TTAPEYYU[ATAI TOI]YAPTO! AIA TOU- 
AE TOU TTPOYPAMMATO?2 ATTA2IN [AHAON E2]TIN TOU 
AOITTOU El YAP Tl@ TQN IAIQTQN TTAPA [eTPATIQT]H TI 
EXOI KA[IJOAP2H2H TH EKAIKIA TOU TTPAITTO2ITOU [KAI 
Q2 BOHOH] OHZETAI TTAP AUTOU TTETTOIOEN TIPO2EITQ 
OUAE YAP [AUNATAI] ETT! TQN TOTTQN THe TTPO2@HKOU- 
eHe TUYXANIN [TTAP AAAO[U BOHOIA? EIAE TTPO? IAIQ- 
THN THN TUXHN MH AI[ATTIPATQ |] TOUTO TTOIEN El YAP 
TIl@ OTTTIH TTAPAIMTTANON [TO OIKEjION AIKA2@{[T]HPION 
E® OUe AE OU TTPO2HKEN KATAPEU[YQN TTOTE] AHMO- 
TIKH[2@}] ON TUXH@ TOUTON NHZON OIKH2AI KEAEU[Q 
EAN AE H JBOUAEUTH? AHMEUZE! UTTOBAAAQ AIO TTAP- 
EYYUQ TOle (ETT) TOTTQN|PiTTAPiO!2 IN Et TINA 

TQN 1 AILQTQN KATAAABOIEN TTAPA{AITTONTAT]O OIKION 
A. 1)KA@THPION ETT! TTPAITTOcITOU2 KATATTE®ELYOT\ A: 


‘The translation is:— 


“Copy of an edict, Proclamation of Flavius Entolmius 
Tatianus, most illustrious praefect of Egypt. My orders are not 
based upon information gained by................ and from a few first- 
comers, but on instruction in a way derived from what occurs 
in every city and district. I learn from petitions that some 
persons of civil status, without excuse, whether from malice 
or from perversity of judgment, in their desire, thoroughly to 
worst their adversaries at law, have recourse to the local 
praepositi, presenting petitions to them and procuring exac- 
tions by their means, from persons, as I said, of civil status. 
That this is forbidden by the law, is clear. For a praepositus 
has authority over soldiers, but not over civilians; it is en- 
joined on the praesides to govern them and to receive their 
applications. This, therefore, is for the future made clear by 
this proclamation. If any civilian has a difference with a 
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soldier and relies on the vengeance of the praepositus and is 
confident of receiving assistance from him, let him apply; for 
he cannot obtain requisite assistance on the spot from any one 
else. If, however, it is with a person of civil status, let him 
not attempt to do this. For should anyone ever be discovered 
leaving his proper court and having recourse to unauthorized 
persons, if he is a man of common rank, I order him to be 
deported, and if he is a senator, I subject him to confiscation 
of property. I therefore command the local riparii, if they 
catch any civilian who has left his proper court and had re- 
course to the praepositi a 

Here the edict breaks off abruptly at the end of the page, 
so that the remaining portion, which is unfortunately lost, 
must have been either appended as a marginal note, or written 
on another leaf. In any case, it is tolerably certain that only 
a few more lines are needed to bring the edict to a conclusion. 

This document is important inasmuch as it goes to prove 
that a very considerable system of bribery and corruption 
must have honeycombed the Roman military authorities of the 
time. From the tone adopted by the praefect, it is clear that 
the practice of coercing and maltreating private citizens by 
means of martial law illegally applied was universally notori- 
ous throughout the district, and therefore, in all probability; 
this abuse was present throughout the Empire. It follows as 
a corollary, that the officers guilty of the crime, must have 
been suborned by the interested parties. The mention of rank 
shows that the practice was made use of by all classes of 
society as a means of venting their spite on persons probably 
not otherwise amenable to the law. 

By the Cod. Theod. II, 1:2 (A. D. 355), Martial law was 
required to be used only in criminal cases where the defendant 
was a soldier ; by Cod. Iust. ITI, 13:6 (A. D. 413), the Jurisdic- 
tion was extended to civil cases of a like nature. It would be 
interesting to know what effect the proclamation of Tatianus 
had in suppressing this reprehensive scandal. 

The restored words of the Greek text are mostly situated 
near the edges of the papyrus, so that the original and missing 
portions were destroyed owing to their exposed position on 
the page. The word ( ) was deleted by the writer. 
That the system of deportation of undesirables was not un- 
known in the Roman world, we have evidence of from other 
writers. 
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From the very nature of the edict, we may presume that the 
praefect was a right-minded man, and not one of the numer- 
ous extortioners who, under the guise of Roman officials, 
farmed out their provinces to their own advantage, but to the 
decided detriment of the people. 

Whether Tatianus issued the proclamation of his own 
accord, or as a result of a circular order from the authorities 
at Rome, we cannot tell. That the objectionable practice of 
suborning the praepositi was sufficiently widespread to attract 
the attention of the Home Government is patent from the two 
codices already referred to, but the wording of the present 
edict conveys, or is intended to convey, the impression that 
Tatianus is personally correcting the abuse. If he had simply 
received orders from his superiors to attend to that matter, 
he would be practically obliged to refer to his authority. We 
may therefore give him the benefit of our hearty commendation 
on his determination to preserve justice, and congratulate 
Rome andi Egypt on one whose services made him at once a 
faithful servant and kindly ruler. 
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Evolution of Revelation. 
By HENRY PROCTOR 


T IS the fashion in this day of fancied intel- 
lectual superiority to deny the Virgin Birth 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to assert, con- 
trary to the express terms of Scripture, that 
Joseph was his father. The Virgin Birth has 
been hitherto denied in the name of science 
because it has been thought to be contrary 

to nature and to known law. But now, on the contrary, it is 
said that “Science proves, that not only is the Virgin Birth 
possible, but that the greater number of living organisms are 
entirely virgin-born, and that actually more species are 
brought into existence without the male organism, than with 
its co-operation. 

From the investigations of Professor Jacques Loeb it has 
been proved that only a transitory change in the ions of the 
blood may allow of complete parthenogenesis in the higher 
mammalia. Romanes and other uncomprising materialists 
held that it was not an impossible thing in nature for a virgin 
to give birth to a child, and according to the hypothesis of 
Weissman, such a fact need betoken no more than that the 
ovum failed to eliminate from its substance an almost uncon- 
ceivably minute portion of the nucleus, which ordinarily is 
replaced by fertilisation. When this infinitesimal portion is 
retained by the ovum, it remains complete in itself and there- 
fore capable of full organic development. 

Believing as we do that no miracle ever occurs contrary to 
the laws of nature we are glad to be able to discern, that virgin 
birth is also in agreement with it. It must not be thought, 
however, that we hereby bring down the Second Adam, the 
Lord of Glory, to the general level of mankind. 

For we are expressly told that there was in His case a 
Divine overshadowing of His mother Mary, by the Power of 
the Highest (dunamis hupsistou), so that that which was con- 
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ceived within her was of the Holy Spirit, and was called “holy, 
Son of God.” 


The two genealogies have always been made a source of 
stumbling and difficulty, but this may be caused, not by the 
ignorance of the sacred writers, but by our own, and there may 
be uses for them of which we are not at present cognizant. 
At all events, a comparison of the two will assist greatly 
toward a decision as to the point under discussion. For there 
can be no doubt that the genealogy of Matthew (Chap. 1, 1-17), 
is meant to be that of Joseph, and that being so, the genealogy 
in Luke, which is quite distinct from it, cannot be Joseph’s 
genealogy, and must therefore be that of Mary. I gather that 
the first genealogy is that of Joseph, because it states plainly 
that Jacob begat Joseph, whereas the language of Luke (3:23) 
is different, reading thus: 


“Jesus being son as was supposed: 
Of Joseph 
Of Heli 
Of Matthat 
Of Levi, etc. 


quite a different set of names to those of Matthew. Now if 
Joseph was the son of Jacob, he could not be the son of Heli; 
but, assuming that Heli was the father of Mary—would be the 
son-in-law of Heli. In this genealogy, therefore, Mary’s de- 
scent from David is traced through Nathan (5:31), and Jesus 
is thereby proved to be the Son of David without reference to 
His foster father Joseph, whose descent is traced through the 
line of Solomon, and his genealogy is thus shown to have a 
definite use, because had He been the son of Joseph he would 
have been debarred from the right to David’s throne, for the 
promise of the succession to Solomon’s seed was made condi- 
tional on his obedience in these terms: “Moreover I will 
establish his kingdom for ever, if he will be constant to do my 
statutes and my judgments as at this day.” Now the question 
is—Did Solomon and his successors on the throne “take heed 
to their way to walk before God in truth, with all their truth 
and with all their soul?” We know that they did not, for God 
pronounces this judgment on Solomon—‘Forasmuch as this 
is done of thee, and thou hast not kept my covenant which I 
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have commanded thee, I will surely rend the kingdom from 
thee.” 

Also against three of his descendants, sentence of absolute 
rejection is pronounced, viz.; against Jeconiah (Coniah), 
Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, the last three kings of Judah of Solo- 
mon’s line. Of Coniah, it is said, “As I live, saith the Lord, 
though Coniah, King of Judah, were the signet upon my right 
hand, yet would I pluck thee hence,” and “no man of his seed 
shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of David and ruling any 
more in Judah.” (1) And of Jehoiakim He says, “He shall 
have none to sit upon the throne of David.” (2) And of 
Zedekiah we read, “Remove the diadem and take off the 
crown.” “I will overturn, overturn, overturn it: and it shall 
be no more until he come whose right it is, and I will give it 
him.” It will be seen that none of these rejected ones are in 
the genealogy of Mary as given by Luke, but that her descent 
is traced through Nathan, fulfilling thus the prophecy of 
Ezekiel (Chap. 21, 26), that God would exalt him that was low 
(the line of Nathan) and abase him that was high (the line of 
Solomon), so we see that while God fulfills his promise to 
David, that the Messiah should spring as a branch out of his 
roots, yet the idolatrous and unfaithful Solomon, and his de- 
scendants, are rejected from actual participation therein, and 
the uses of the two genealogies may now be clearly discrim- 
inated and the wisdom of the sacred writers is vindicated 
against the claims of modern criticism. 
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Second Letter from Egypt. 


By JOSEPH OFFORD. 


Cairo, Dec. 28, 1911. 

HE SPORADIC FINDS of clandestine anti- 

quity digging are being offered by natives 

from the country and by dealers in Cairo, 

and several interesting objects have been 

obtained by scholars who have arrived here 

for a visit, or for carrying out excavations. 

: One of the finest relics that has turned up 

is a shell shaped gold pectoral ornament of a missing Pharaoh 

of the mysterious seventeenth dynasty. It bears his cartouche 

and titles engraved in one of the most exquisite specimens of 
minute hieroglyphic writing I have ever seen. 

This object will be published, in England, during the coming 
year. I have been fortunate enough to secure the bezel of a 
ring bearing the name of King Tutankamen, successor after a 
short interval of the monotheistic monarch Amenophis IV. 
Doubtless the gold ring itself has been sold for remelting. 
Royal relics such as these being “in the market” causes the 
authorities to suspect that a royal tomb has been uncovered 
and despoiled by the Bedouin. But, that it should be so 
recently is not at all certain, because antiquities, especially of 
gold, are frequently retained for many years in the villages, and 
only appear when poverty, or some other reason, tempts their 
possessors to dispose of them. 

A very pretty specimen of ancient Egyptian craftsmanship 
is now in possession of a dealer in Cairo, Madame Casira, 
consisting of a draught board made up of little blue and 
white colored plaques like a mosaic floor. At one end 
a projection affords a long narrow receptacle for the 
playing pieces, many of which are preserved, and of some- 
what varying shapes. This little tray has engraved upon its 
wooden lid a panegyric of the owner, but the inscription stops 
short before recording his name, and there is no remaining 
position upon the object for continuing this important portion 
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of the text. Madame Casira, whose husband died recently ot 
fever, is only asking some one hundred twenty-five dollars for 
the board. 

Whilst writing of antiquities being found, it may properly be 
mentioned, for it is pretty well known here, that some very val- 
uable ones have been lost. It is, however, to be hoped but tem- 
porarily so. A tomb: near to the Sizel pyramid, excavated by 
Professor Petrie some years ago, during the last autumn sea- 
son, has completely vanished from the desert. It must have 
been broken up in situ, distributed upon some forty camels, and 
removed during the night; then reburied in the sand at some 
place where the person instigating the theft, will, when he 
thinks the time favorable, refind his treasure trove. As this 
deed could not have been accomplished without the connivance 
of some of the Giseh police, and also of many residents at 
Mena village, some of whom are wealthy, the amount of 
naksheesh paid out to secure silence at the time of the depre- 
dation must have been very large. Rumor hath it that con- 
siderably more is now being paid to prevent the secret being 
divulged of where the tomb now is, who planned the ‘coup’, 
or that before long the prime mover in the affair will have 
probably disbursed as much as he can ever obtain for the 
partly ruined sepulchre. 

The same fate happened a long time ago to some tombs 
excavated by the “Egypt Exploration Fund” at Meydoun; 
and in fact, it is far safer to present such remains to Museums, 
than to leave them unprotected, even if reburied in the debris 
that originally concealed them, because, once exposed, the 
fellahin know their position and if offered sufficient cash will 
never rest content until they have carried them, irretrievably 
fractured and damaged, away. 

Scholars are anticipating the publication of a long Coptic 
medical papyrus in the possession of the French Archaeological 
School of Cairo, which is being edited by Professor Chassinot. 
Meanwhile a fragment of a Greek medical work has been 
translated from a manuscript presented to the Egyptian Uni- 
versity by M. Cattani. It contains part of a treatise upon the 
humors connected with opthalmia and other ocular ailments. 
The curative treatment recommended is that of excisions into 
the skin of the forehead. 

This extract has been traced to a treatise by an author named 
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Heliodorus, who practised at Alexandria in the time of Trajan, 
and the method adduced is one used in antiquity. The long 
anticipated book with fac-similes of the text upon papyri and 
ustraca in Aramaic Hebrew giving all the chief records con- 
cerning the Jews at Elephantine, has just been published by 
Dr. Sachan of Berlin; but whether it contains the fragments 
of “The Story of Ahikar,” which some of the manuscripts 
gave, is not known until the volume arrives in Egypt. This 
old Hebrew tale quotes both. 

Meanwhile Professor Sayce has edited an ostracon text in 
his collection consisting of a letter from one of the Hebrews 
at Jeb (Sive) to a member of his family mentioning prepara- 
tions for the Passover. Two names of personages referred to, 
Haggai and Hosaiah, are Biblical ones. 

The continual progress of the work of excavating and 
restoring the magnificent temple of Amen-Ra at Karnak 
has permitted a more accurate survey of the magnetic 
axis of the building to be carried out, than was possible 
when Sir Norman Lockyer executed his researches upon 
the building’s orientation in 1891. Much of tthe total length 
of the axis is still obstructed, as it passes through the 
long series of halls, sanctuaries and pylons by remains of 
fallen roofs and columns, and debris of all kinds. But the new 
survey practised under present conditions confirms Sir Nor- 
man’s date of about B. C. 3700 for the commencement of these 
buildings. The axis as originally designed pointed to the spot 
upon the western hills at which the sun disappeared upon the 
longest day; and the difference between that spot which the 
axis indicates and where the sun vanishes at the same day of 
the year, now provides the date of the temple’s foundation. 

Mr. Howard Payn, by fresh measurements and computation 
is inclined to make the date somewhat earlier than Lockyer. 
Since the latter’s investigations monumental evidence has 
come to light upon the matter. Among the thousands of 
statues and statuettes found by Monsieur Legrain, the custodian 
of Karnak, hidden in a well at some time by the old Eygptian 
priests, were one of the IV dynasty Pharaoh Cheops whose 
date was about 4730 B. C. and another headless statue believed 
to be the third dynasty work. These are the oldest Egyptian 
sculptures discovered at Karnak and so place the foundation 
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at about the time that modern mathematicians would assign it 
to upon astronomical data. 

Another date, but quite at the end of Egyptian history, has 
been decided in an interesting way; the evidence being de- 
rived from an Old Folk Lore tale known as “The Dream of 
King Nectanebo” which is to be found upon a papyrus in the 
Leyden Museum. By its statements the date of the night 
during which the Monarch had his vision can be astronomically 
fixed. The story tells us that the event occurred just previ- 
ous to full moon, and upon the twenty-first day of the fifth 
month, Pharmuth. This corresponds to our July, and as we are 
also given in the papyrus, Nectanebo’s regnal year which was 
his sixteenth, and we know that the throne year of Egyptian 
Kings always commenced in the month of Thoth; a mathe- 
matical calculation proves the year of the dream to have been 
B. C. 343. 

In that excellent Egyptian journal, The Bulletin de le Societé 
Archaeologique “d ’Alexandrie”, number thirteen, just issued, 
Dr. M. A. Ruffer publishes a description of various abnormal 
types of humanity as demonstrated upon old Egyptian monu- 
ments. He confined his attention chiefly to productions of 
figures of dwarfs, but also includes the curious form of the 
queen of Punt at Deir-el-Bahari. The strange physical de- 
formity of this lady is still a subject of discussion among 
specialists. An inscription published by Professor Schiarparelli 
shows that the Egyptians frequently procured negroid dwarfs 
from central Africa, so there may have been tribes of such 
diminutive people there. 

The whole of the immense central transept, or hall, of the 
Great Cairo Museum of Antiquities, is still closed because 
of repairs to the roof which apparently are being executed 
very slowly. This prevents many of the finest monu- 
ments from being inspected by American visitors who 
probably come to Egypt only once in a lifetime, and so it is 
to be hoped that a special grant of funds may be made to 
expedite the work. 

Whilst it is impossible to overpraise the Director, Sir Gaston 
Maspero, he is impeded by the constant calls upon his time 
for administrative matters and the magnificent museum does 
not display all the antiquities that it should. For instance, 
there is no adequate numismatic department at all, and yet in 
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past years immense and important coin collections have been 
formed in Egypt. The chief site for finding coins was at 
Alexandria upon the beach where is now the new marine 
parade, but still hundreds of coins are found weekly in the 
Delta and but little interest is taken in them. The usual plan 
is to send a few of the better found specimens to the Alexandria 
Museum. 

Then again the papyri are not at all exhibited as they 
should be, a few specimens of all ages from the hieratic and 
demotic, down to the Greek and Latin and Byzantine, and 
finally Coptic. Arabic representative manuscripts should be 
properly placed on view, which might easily be done upon cen- 
tral stands or vitrines in the first entrance salon. 

Mr. Weigall, the energetic Inspector of Antiquities for Upper 
Egypt and the author of some of the most interesting books 
upon Egyptology is leaving for England for a period of rest 
and work combined; whilst Professor Garstang, fresh from 
the discoveries at Sakti and Geiyr in Hittite land, has gone up 
again to Nubia. 
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Antiquarian Southwest England. (continued.) 
By W. FENWICK. 


OURNYING by rail from Romsey about 
twelve miles, the Cathedral City of Salis- 
bury, just over the Hampshire border, in 
Wiltshire, is reached. The ancient and long 
deserted borough of old Sarum lies two 
miles north of the present city, some en- 
trenchments and a few ruins only marking 

the site what was once an important city, which stood on high 

ground, and the removal of the site to the valley below, would 
appear to be—for one reason—to bring it near the water. The 
ancient Cathedral of Old Sarum was consecrated in 1092, and 
rebuilt shortly afterwards, in consequence of the earlier church 
being ruined by a storm. The Old Sarum Cathedral possessed 

a beauty of its own, as is proved by the testimony of William 

of Malmesbury, who declared that its builder had cause to say 

“Lord I have loved the glory of Thy house.” In 1220 the foun- 

dations of the present cathedral were laid, and the building was 

completed about 1280, with the exception of the spire, which 
was added seventy years later. During the Commonwealth the 
beauty of the cathedral did not suffer much injury, although 
the right was obtained by several sects to worship at the same 
hour; it was in the comparatively recent period of 1790 that 
the interior was shorn of much of its beauty, permission being 
given at that time to Wyatt the architect, better and more 
properly called “the destroyer,” to restore the interior. Screens 
were pulled down, chapels and porches destroyed, old stained 
glass torn from the windows and thrown into the city ditch, 
and when the hideous work was completed by the white- 
washing of the walls, a dignitary of the cathedral wrote to his 
daughter, “At last we have made the place neat and clean!” 

The result of the “restoration” gave a certain degree of cold- 

ness and monotony to the interior and caused the late Dean 

Stanley to say to one of the canons of Salisbury, “You at 

Salisbury are all glorious without; we at Westminster all 

glorious within.” 

Salisbury Cathedral is generally admitted to be the finest 
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specimen of Early English architecture, and a view of its 
exquisite proportions will justify this. The best aspect is 
from the North-east corner of the Close, and to quote the 
opinion of a leading authority, “The breaking of the outline by 
the two transepts, instead of cutting up by pinnacles and 
buttresses, is a masterpiece of art, and the noble spire crowns 
the whole with singular beauty.” Nothing in the whole range 
of art can possibly be finer than the noble spire, the well- 
defined conception of aspiring majesty ; and it is the controlling 
idea of the whole composition. Erected in the purest period 
of the Early Gothic, all the various parts of the cathedral are 
grouped in masterly pyramidal outline. The long succession 
of buttresses and pinnacles, the sharp roofs and gables and lofty 
turrets, combine to lead the eye to the central point, the great 
spire, a height to the battlements at the top of two hundred 
twelve feet from the ground, and above this the graceful 
spire tapers for two hundred feet more. Access to the 
very top is seldom allowed to visitors, but the view 
from the tower is so extensive and beautiful, that there 
is no reason for disappointment at the restriction. Beneath 
is the Cathedral Close with its lofty elms, and spread- 
ing out like a gap map are the cloisters, the episcopal palace 
with its gardens, neat walks and quaintly trimmed hedges, and 
the streets and houses of the curious old city. Notwithstand- 
ing the lack of stained windows, the general effect in the 
interior is impressive from the entire uniformity of the archi- 
tecture. The vaulting is plainly and boldly executed, rising to 
a height of about eighty feet from the pavement; and the nave 
arches are adorned with an effective series of deep mouldings, 
beneath which the slender columns look still more airy and 
elegant from their division into many separate shafts of Pur- 
beck marble. The roof is of the same material as the walls, 
Chilmark freestone quarried in the neighborhood. The nave 
comprises ten arches with a very beautiful triforium or open 
gallery, between them and the clerestory windows above. The 
windows in the nave aisles are double lancets, while those in 
the clerestory are mostly triplets. The monuments will repay 
attention, many of them being very striking, particularly those 
of William Longespeé, a son of Henry II, Lord Hungerford 
and his wife, and the medizval effigy of John de Montacute, 
a Crecy hero. Three examples of Flaxman’s art, and Chan- 
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trey’s monument to the Earl of Malmesbury may be seen in 
the North transept. In the South aisle of the choir there is a 
beautiful tomb in memory of Bishop Bridport, who died in 
1262. Artists often study the figures of this monument. 

There is a museum at Salisbury containing many flint and 
other implements discovered locally, also a spurious collection 
manufactured by a man called “Flint Jack”, which do not 
however bear a very unfavorable comparison with the real 
article. 

Three miles from Salisbury lies the noble domain of Wilton, 
standing in a richly wooded park where Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote his Arcadia, where also was the home of the beautiful 
Countess of Pembroke, immortalized in Ben Johnson’s famous 
epitaph. 


Winchester. 


Proceeding, say, from Southampton by rail to Winchester, 
we notice on nearing the city on the right the grand Norman 
church of St. Cross. Then the massive structure of Winchester 
Cathedral comes into view. In the County Hall hangs the 
veritable Round Table—so it is claimed—at which King Arthur 
sat with his knights, and in this same hall the notorious Judge 
Jeffreys sentenced Dame Alice Lisle to death. Space will not 
allow of a description of the thoroughfares and a number of 
interesting buildings, but at the bottom of the High Street is 
a fine statue of King Alfred. The cathedral begun by Bishop 
Walkelin soon after the Norman Conquest, added to in the 
XV century by the famous founder of Winchester College, 
William of Wykeham, and completed by the time of the 
Reformation, remains in its gradations from pure Norman to 
the stately grace of the Perpendicular, a superb witness to the 
genius and dev~tion of its builders. Some time ago owing to 
the subsidence of portions of the building extensive repairs 
had to be made. The nave is the wonder of this mighty 
church—which covers a greater area than any other in the 
land—and will cast a spell over one who enters it by the West 
door and sees stretching in long perspective the joint work of 
Walkelin and William of Wykeham,” “A vista of magnificence 
which almost like the first sight of the sea or the Alps, im- 
presses itself upon the memory of one’s life.” Dean Kitchin 
describes it as the finest and, perhaps, the most simple example 
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of Perpendicular work extant; while Mr. Fergusson, an author- 
ity on cathedral architecture, believes that nothing so beauti- 
ful can be seen in England or elsewhere. Almost all trace of 
Walkelin’s work has disappeared from the nave in which are 
many interesting monuments. There is a brass in memory of 
Jane Austen, the novelist, who died in a house near the 
cathedral. On the South side between the fourth and fifth 
nave pillars from the West end, is Bishop Wykeham’s Chan- 
try, one of the seven beautiful chantries for which the cathedral 
is noted. They are really chapels built by bishops in their 
own lifetime as their last resting-place ; and it is an interesting 
tradition that on the site of his chantry, it was the custom of 
Wykeham when a boy to kneel in prayer. Two bays eastward 
is the Chantry of Bishop Edyngton, another of the many who 
made additions to the grandeur of the cathedral. There is 
also the tomb of Bishop Harold Brown and a magnificent 
one of the famous Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, with the effigy carved by Mr. 
Armstead. It consists of a life-sized figure of the bishop, rest- 
ing on a slab’ supported by six kneeling angels, with a lion 
couchant at each angle of the base and over all an ornate 
canopy. In Pryor Silkstone’s Chapel is a slab in memory of 
Izaak Walton, who was interred in 1683. The North transept— 
the purely Norman part of the whole building—contains a 
monumental tomb of Prebendary Iremonger by Chantrey. On 
the South side adjoining the choir, in the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre, are some singular frescoes of the XIII century. At 
the Southeast corner of the transept is the modern entrance to 
the Crypt, the burial place of many a royal person in pre- 
Norman times. The choir, originally Norman, but rebuilt early 
in the XIII century in the beautiful Early English style then 
in vogue, is separated from the nave by a fine screen with 
metal gates, designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. The Bishop’s 
throne is modern, but the pulpit dates from the end of the 
XV century, and the altar rails were placed in the time of 
Charles I. The reredos, a splendid example of the best form 
of Perpendicular work, was seriously mutilated and despoiled 
of the figures in its niches during the general spoliation of 
architecture in Henry VIII’s time. Restoration of it by parts 
was completed in 1897, by Canon Valpy, in memory of his wife, 
at a cost of two thousand pounds. The East window is an 
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example of perfection in painted glass and was inserted 
by Bishop Fox early in the XVI century, who also put 
in the side screens North and South of the choir. He 
also transferred from the crypt the remains of royal per- 
sonages buried there, and had them placed in gilded oak 
chests upon the top of the side screens. On the North screen 
are caskets thought to contain the bones of a son of King 
Alfred and also those of King Edred, grandson of Alfred. 
On the South screen are the remains of King Egbert, grand- 
father of Alfred, and of Canute King of England and Den- 
mark. On the North side of the altar is a memorial to Hard- 
icanute, the last Danish King of England; and in the middle 
of the choir lies the infamous William Rufus, whose burial in 
the sacred spot was in the opinion of his contemporaries the 
cause, as a righteous judgment, of the collapse of the tower in 
1107. 

Bishop Fox’s Chantry on the Southern side of the reredos, 
built in his lifetime, early in the XVI century, is the most 
ornate of all, and a few steps eastward is Cardinal Beaufort’s 
Chantry, which rivals in beauty Fox’s graceful resting place. 
Within is an effigy of Beaufort, a brother of Henry IV, in his 
cardinal’s robes. Bishop Waynflete’s Chantry is worthy of 
attention, also other chantries and the Lady Chapel. There is 
no grace in the exterior of the cathedral, its beauty is within. 
There are some fine Norman entrance arches—remains of the 
Chapter House—and three pointed arches of the Deanery are 
interesting. Here Philip of Spain lodged on the eve of his 
marriage with Queen Mary. Almost opposite the Deanery is 
the ancient gateway leading to King’s Gate, built in the XIII 
century. 

Winchester College, founded by William of Wykeham in 
1387, with its refectory, chapel, etc., and Wolvesley Castle, the 
residence of the bishops, built in 1138, contains fine Norman 
work. Matilda, daughter of Henry I, was besieged here. 
Cromwell turned it into a ruin. The Hospital of St. Cross, 
founded in 1136 by Bishop Henry de Blois, is one of the most 
interesting charitable institutions in the kingdom. The church 
is a fine example of transition Norman. 

Then amongst other interesting buildings are the remains 
of Hyde Abbey, the resting place of Alfred the Great, his 
Queen Elswitha and his son King Edward the Elder. 

(To be continued). 
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The Primeval North-American. 


By CHARLES HALLOCK, Ph. D. 


HE PROBLEM of how the continent of North 
America came to be peopled is easily solved 
if we accept the popular belief that the Old 
World creation antedates the New, which is 
based on the Biblical record of Genesis. But 
Scriptural testimony is not at all controvert- 
ed by the hypothesis of autogenous and 

contemperaneous groups of men, with their associated flora 

and fauna, inasmuch as the results of any explorations or 
intercourse which may have extended across the Atlantic 


before the Noachin deluge must have been lost sight of after 
the Flood, and so been unknown to writers of the Mosaic 
period. Abundant proofs have been exhumed from buried 
cities in Central America by Stephens, Le Plongeon, and other 
archaeologists of intercontinental and interoceanic communica- 
tions in prehistoric times, and added proofs are constantly 
accumulating. If these testimonies are accepted (and they 
are given on tablets of stone), it is the easiest thing in the 
world to admit a primitive congenital relationship between 
the people of America and the people of Asia and Africa; and 
iollowing this admission, correspondences and analogues in 
arts and architecure, physiognomy, mortuary and religious 
customs, dress and particles of speech, are quite satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

As to the antiquity of mankind, in either hemisphere, his 
birth and beginning must necessarily have been subsequent to 
the several formative periods outlined in Genesis and declared 
by archaic geology, though long anterior to the second glacial 
epoch. During the natural processes of terrestrial adaptation 
for man’s abode great climatic changes took place in all parts 
of the globe, involving corresponding fertility or sterility, with 
their natural concomitants. When regions were habitable they 
were inhabited; when they would not support life, it departed. 
So it-eame to pass, during the second glacial epoch, when the 
great boreal ice sheet covered one-half of the North-American 
continent, reaching as far south as the present cities of Phila- 
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delphia and St. Louis, and the glaciated portions were as unfit 
for human occupation as the snow cap of Greenland is to-day, 
that aggregations of population clustered around the equatorial 
zone, because the climatic conditions were congenial. And in- 
asmuch as civilization the world over clings to the temperate 
climates and thrives there best, we are not surprised to learn 
that communities far advanced in arts and architecture built 
and occupied those great cities in Yucatan, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, and other Central-American states, whose populations 
once numbered hundreds of thousands. Explorations have 
opened out the secrets of these mural wastes, and archaeolo- 
gists have coincidently been excavating their desert counter- 
parts in the Old World to verify their relationship. Anaglyphs 
of a long-forgotten people have been deciphered, and the reve- 
lation is like an open book. 


An approximate date when this civilization was at the acme 
of its glory would be about ten thousand years ago. This is 
established by observations upon the recession of the existing 
glacier fronts, which are known to drop back twelve miles in 
one hundred years. How many centuries previously this 
civilization had endured is a problem hard to solve, because it 
is not within mortal ken to know how long the ice sheet re- 
mained in bulk before it began to melt faster than it accumu- 
lated. 


Hence the popular assumption that America was originally 
peopled by migrations from the north is erroneous on the face 
of it, though within the past fifteen hundred years racial 
injections from Europe and eastern Asia have largely 
overspread the higher latitudes. Ethnologists have made 
a mistake in drawing inferences from superficial signs 
which sequentially must be recent. If we wish to learn 
ancient history, we must dig. Ruins of sufficient antiquity 
to be considered ancient by comparison with recent 
architecture overlie mural and ceramic deposits of ages 
long forgotten, the excavation of which discloses dates, events, 
notable names and places, and monuments of art, which the 
practised archaeologist could interpret with a considerable 
degree of accuracy, even if graven tablets and monumental 
inscriptions did not invariably turn up to assist and confirm his 
deductions. So whether we work at Ur of Chaldea or at 
Chichen-Itza of Central America we are not liable to err if 
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careful and consistent. It is by some such intelligent adjust- 
ment of coefficients that we are enabled to solve the racial 
problem of the Western Hemisphere, not only as respects the 
origin of the American Indigenes (miscalled Indians), but 
approximately the antiquity of their progenitors, whose ruined 
and silent cities, like those of Asia Minor, long since passed 
out of history, and whose massive pyramids, temples, and 
palaces vie with those of the Old World, and are inferentially 
not only coeval with them, but closely related. 

The nicety with which the parts fit is proof of the correct- 
ness of a thesis which not only indicates the birthplace of the 
people from which the early inhabitants of North America 
sprung, but locates their point of departure (in Central Amer- 
ica), and the several divergent routes of exodus therefrom 
northward, which eventuated in the distribution of the popula- 
tion over the greater part of the continent. And it is able to 
trace and establish these designated routes by mural inscrip- 
tions, petroglyphs, stone tablets, writings, and traditions, the 
authenticity of which is self-evident and self-contained. Picto- 
graphs and painted rocks to the number of over three 
thousand, all located and listed, are scattered all over the 
country, from the Dighton Rock in Massachusetts Bay 
to the Kern River Canon in California, and from the 
Florida cape to the Mouse River in Manitoba, which, 
if translated, would give us a current history of migra- 
tions and events which have transpired since the glacial 
sheet was uncovered. The identity of the Indians with their 
ancient progenitors is further proven by relics, mortuary cus- 
toms, linguistic similarities, plants and vegetables, and primi- 
tive industrial and mechanical arts which have remained con- 
stant throughout the ages. And not only is the progress of 
migration and distribution intelligently traced, but also the 
incidental metamorphoses and degeneration* which, in the 
course of the long period of transformation, ultimately touched 
the level of savagery in many instances. 


*This theory of degeneration from the high civilization of ancient Central 
America to the breech-clout Indians of the Plains, which is not popular with 
evolutionists, is manifested in the case of negroes on the sea islands along 
the coast of South Caroli whage gibberish in the course of only three gen- 
erations has become unintelligible, and it is further illustrated and strength- 
ened in modern history by the mountaineers of Kentucky and West Virginia, 
who are the descendants of some of the best Virginia families since only a 
century ago, and who forgot in their transplanting to establish with their 
homes the schools and churches which their forefathers had considered indis- 
pensable to mental and moral culture. And this barbarism is in the heart 
of an educated and progressive country. 
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With the gradual withdrawal of the glacial sheet the climate 
grew proportionately milder, and flora and fauna moved simul- 
taneously northward. Coincidently the solar heat at the 
equator, which had before been tolerable, became oppressive ; 
large areas of agricultural land became dessiccated; quarrels 
and jealousies arose; the overcrowded population grew rest- 
less, and an impulse of extradition supervened which has prob- 
ably had no parallel. Some emigrants went to South America 
and settled there, carrying their customs, arts, ceremonial rites, 
hieroglyphs, architecture, etc.; and an immense exodus took 
place into Mexico and Arizona, which ultimately extended 
westward up the Pacific coast. Coincidently a northward 
migration took place through New Mexico to southeastern 
Colorado, and another exodus still more direct across the Gulf 
of Mexico in flotillas from Yucatan to the mainland, and thence 
due northward between the eighty-seventh and ninety-seventh 
meridians, extending at last as far up as Lake Superior, the 
progressive trend being punctuated at succeeding stages by 
defensive earthworks, whose construction was attributed until 
recently to a hypothetical people termed Mound-Builders. 
Great numbers of emigrants also went to the Antilles, the 
Bahamas, and other neighboring islands, where colonies had 
already been planted, and thence to Florida, and from there 
were disseminated all over the eastern part of the continent 
as fast at it became habitable. 


These initial migrations took place in the early history of 
the glacial period. In subsequent epochs, when the ice sheet 
had withdrawn from large areas, as far at least as up to the 
latitude of the Great Lakes, there were immense influxes of 
people from Asia via Bering Strait and the Kamtchatkan Pen- 
insula on the Pacific side, and from northwestern Europe via 
Greenland on the Atlantic side (that subarctic tract being 
hospitable then), and these continued, pari passu, as the earth 
became uncovered, distributing themselves over the country 
by available watercourses, which were then larger and more 
numerous than now, until large communities occupied its most 
attractive uplands, notably the region south of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, as is made evident by the abandoned copper-mines of 
Lake Superior and the many mounds and defensive earth- 
works in Ohio and contiguous territory. 

Early migrants from Central America into Mexico and 
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beyond were able to maintain the high civilization of their 
forebears as long as their basic relation and environment re- 
mained unchanged, a postulate which is abundantly attested 
by archaeological evidence, as well as by the enduring testi- 
mony of petroglyphs. But finally came those stupendous ter- 
restrial dislocations, upheavals, emergencies, droughts, denuda- 
tions, and associated dynamic phenomena which punctuated 
the lapse of geological time and changed the contour of the 
continent. By the same great cataclysm which broke up the 
“fountains of the great deep,” according to the Scripture, and 
inundated so large a part of the globe and its antediluvian 
fauna and flora, the fructifying rivers of Central America were 
engulfed, and the acequias, aqueducts, and irrigating canals 
were destroyed or rendered useless. Some disjointed records 
of this overwhelming catastrophe are inscribed upon pyramids, 
temple walls, monoliths, and porticos of those massive ruins 
which attest to their extinguished greatness, while oral tradi- 
tions, next in historical value to the libraries which Cortez 
destroyed, have been transmitted down the centuries, even to 
Southwestern Indians of the present day. Drought, famine, 
malignant diseases, persistent internecine wars, and ultimate 
depopulation supervened, and after efforts to maintain them- 
selves on the home sites, the discomfited survivors scattered. 


For many centuries large communities tarried in Mexico, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, sections of which were populous 
up to the arrival of Coronado in 1540, but finally aridity of the 
soil, caused in large part by forest denudation, frequent tidal 
waves, the deflection of surface waters into subterranean rock 
fissures, the merciless raids of the Spaniards, and internecine 
wars scattered them over the lava beds and alkaline wastes of 
sage-bush and cactus, to eke out a precarious livelihood with 
their starveling flocks. The remnants ultimately betook them- 
selves to the cliffs and mesas, which they fortified, and at- 
tempted to subsist on crops forced from scantily irrigated gar- 
dens on the arid plains below. This for a distressful period, 
and then northward again to more peaceful and fertile localities 
in western Colorado, where melting snows from the uplifted 
continental divide afforded perennial moisture. Here they 
maintained a long-protracted status as agriculturists and 
shepherds, establishing thrifty towns and villages, of which a 
few remain to this day as “pueblos.” Records of their vicissi- 
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tudes and dire extremity are pecked upon many a neighboring 
rock—of the continued attacks and defences, and how the cliff- 
dwellers were finally cut off by their enemies, and how few 
eccaped. The advent of the Spaniards and their ruthless 
quest for gold broke into the bucolic life of the pueblos. Many 
were exterminated, while others, harassed and impoverished, 
abandoned agriculture in despair and took to the chase for a 
livelihood. From that to semi-savagery the lapse was easy. 

The introduction of horses by Coronado at this juncture was 
a godsend to the afflicted people, for it not only enabled them 
to chase the big game of the Rocky Mountain foot-hills, but it 
made long journeys possible. It enabled them to follow the 
erratic movements of the buffalo into the Great Plains, whose 
interior until then had been unoccupied by men. Eventually 
they reached their eastern border, where they encountered the 
forest Indians, who had also followed the migrations of the 
buffalo westward from Ohio, Virginia, and Illinois, which were 
its favorite habitat at the period when America was colonized 
by England. 


The collision of these nomadic horse Indians with the more 
sedentary forest tribes, who clustered in villages and had no 
horses, and have not had to this day, and the continuous 
struggle for territorial possession and hunting prerogatives 
which followed, account in large part for the suggestive zone 
of mounds which spans the width of ten meridians, and extends 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Superior. Outside of this 
zone there are no similar mounds east of the Rio Grande. For 
three hundred and fifty years this broad territorial strip was 
disputed ground, the principal seat of the struggle being in 
Ohio, where there is every evidence of pitched battles having 
been fought in front of intrenchments, and in whose vicinity 
there are still great tumuli where hosts of the slain were 
buried. Distributively the mounds show quite exactly the 
area of territory fought over, their sinuous or waving lines or 
series indicating the varying fortunes of the combatants. 
Mounds are of diverse sizes and shapes, from five to thirty 
feet high, and were used for burial and sacrificial purposes, for 
dykes, as sites for temples and dwellings, as refuges from 
inundations, as amphitheatres for ball games, and for orna- 
mental purposes, as in public parks and gardens of the present 
day. Many in the semblance of elephants, leopards, turtles, 
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rats, snakes, deer, and the like, were copied from the Aztec 
and Toltec gardens, and from others extant in the Zufi and 
Mohave country. They were reproduced just as we copy pat- 
terns from the Old World. 

Memorabilia of permanent occupancy in bass-relief, sculp- 
ture, and hieroglyphs occur everywhere among the ruins of 
the exhumed cities of Yucatan, and are repeated all over Cen- 
tral America and parts of South America, while pictographs 
and rock inscriptions of later periods mark the exodus and 
advances of the emigrants along the trails which diverge from 
the point of departure through Mexico and Arizona, and thence 
northwestward up the Pacific, or due north to Colorado, and 
thence eastward along the Arkansas River across the Great 
Plains, or northeasterly across the Rio Grande through south- 
ern Texas to Arkansas. The hieroglyphs* include outlines of 
animals, clan marks, totems, secret-society insignia, challenges, 
defiances, taunts (since practised by all Indian tribes), cautions 
against ambuscades and natural obstacles, directions to water- 
holes, camping-grounds, and rendezvous, as well as mention 
of skirmishes, forced marches, misadventures, and special 
events, practices which were in vogue in Palestine and Egypt 
in Biblical times. Every new archaeological discovery adds 
testimony to establish the more than hypothetical origin of our 
American aborigines, and the close relationship between their 
ancestors of Central America and the peoples of Egypt and 
Asia. The Bureau of Ethnography at Washington has re- 
marked the identity of certain American hieroglyphics in form 
and significance with those of Egypt and the East. The calen- 
dar of Mexico duplicates in essential features the calendars of 
India and Arabia; some social customs of America resemble 
those of Africa and Australia; and the beliefs and ceremonials 
of the American aborigines simulate and sometimes exactly 
repeat those of India, China, and other countries. The sun- 
dance of the plains Indians is a relic of the sun-worship of 
Peru and Mexico and back to the worship of Baal Peor; and 
all the altars and sacrificial stones, the human sacrifices, the 
passing through fire, and those horrid abominations which were 
bewailed and denounced by the Bible prophets in Asia Minor 


*Pictographs on inaccessible rock cliffs and walls of canons were made 
from canoes when the permanent stage of water at all points was thirty-five 
feet higher than now. This is illustrated at Red Rock on Lake Superior, the 
level of all the Great Lakes being at one time in the past that much higher 
than it is now. 
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five thousand years ago, were doubtless contemporary and in 
simultaneous practice on both hemispheres up to the advent 
of the Spaniards and the overthrow of the Montezumas. They 
obtain even now in isolated regions of this continent. 

The entire proposition contained in this paper may be 
synoptically stated as follows: The primeval peoples of both 
North and South America originated from a civilization of 
high degree which occupied the sub-equatorial belt some ten 
thousand years ago, while the glacial sheet was still on. Popula- 
tion spread northward as the ice receded. Routes of exodus di- 
verging from the central point of departure are plainly marked 
by ruins and records. The subsequent settlements in Mexico, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and California indi- 
cate the successive stages of advance, as well as the persistent 
struggle to maintain the ancient civilization against reversion 
and the catastrophes of nature. The varying architecture of 
the valleys, cliffs, and mesas is an intelligible expression of the 
exigencies which stimulated the builders. The gradual distri- 
bution of population over the higher latitudes in after-years 
was supplemented by accretions from Europe and northern 
Asia centuries before te coming of Columbus. Wars and 
reprisals were the natural and inevitable results of a mixed and 
degenerating population with different dialects. The mounds 
which cover the mid-continental areas, isolated and in groups, 
tell the story thereof. The Korean immigration of the year 
544, historically cited, which led to the founding of the Mexican 
Empire in 1325, was but an incidental contribution to the 
growing population of North America. So also were the very 
much earlier migrations from Central America across the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
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Early Semitic Adventures and Semitic Lore. 
By N. KOLKIN. 


T MAY probably be said, that the Semites 
have been too egotistic and materialistic to 
have done much for the higher advancement 
of humanity; but they have often taken the 
initiative in movements, where other people 
hesitated on account of uncertainty ahead 
of them. We here refer to schemes of col- 

onization and other perilous undertakings, such as the sup- 

planting of the authority of a civilized nation in its own coun- 
try. Faith and hope are strong in the Semites, and they 
would undertake what others were afraid to do. 

In remote antiquity, after persistently forcing their way 
westward in Asia Minor, to Lycia and Lydia, the Semites 
still continued a colonization activity westward through 
Thrace, Macedonia and Liguria as far as Spain, before any 
notable Aryan colonization. For this we have geographical 
names to show. It was principally the Ebers or Hebrews, that 
led this movement, for they were originally the strongest, 
numerically, of all the Semitic tribes. 

We will now ask the readers to respect ancient geographical 
names, so that they do not consider “Eber” or its equivalent to 
mean one thing in one place, and something else in another. 
The “H” in Hebrew, Hebraic, and Hebrus, like that in Hiber- 
nia, Hadrian, and Herba, is a spelling Greeks and Latins were 
guilty of, after they no longer pronounced “h.” They sus- 
pected that this letter belonged to those names. The names 
Hebrus (river) in Thrace and Ebro in Spain refer to the same 
people. 

A continuous colonization district extending from eastern 
Cataonia and Cilicia to Spain would naturally stimulate 
Hebrew lore, putting the Arabic and the Assyrian in the 
shade. The Hebrew world was larger than that of the Arab 
at the time. If the account of Eden had been Arabic, we would 
have thought of a small place; but it originated among the 
Hebrews, and at the time of their great activity. East of the 
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Adriatic as far as eastern Asia Minor, at least, the Adana, or 
Dan names are more numerous than any other class, and it 
should not surprise anybody, if the Hebrews called the whole 
district the Adana country or Eden. All the Dan names, 
Athenae, and Thyni, and others would be Adana or Eden in 
Semitic. 

Those who look for Eden in Palestine, Chaldea, and Arabia, 
because the Semites should originally have lived there, are 
engaged in a wild speculation. Originally, the Semites were 
far away from those countries. The Arab and Eber tribes 
may have been inside the northwest corner of Mesopotamia 
and the extreme northern end of Syria at first, and might 
always have had representatives there; but it was not long, 
before the Ebers were in southwestern Armenia around 
Abarne, and the Arabs and Assyrians in Cataonia in Asia 
Minor. See the insert map. 


We shall not tell all that is known about the early Semites 
here; but it may be said, that there is more to them than what 
is shown on the map; that is, there were people around them 
who were taken into the language family, as the Puni or 
Phoenicians (Fins), the Arams (Malayic), and the Luds or 
Lydians (akin to Lets). We suppose these became near- 
Hebrew in speech. The Lukhs, Alakhs or Lycians may have 
been “Semitified” mainly by the Arabs. They did not live in 
Lycia at first, but rather around Alah dagh in Cilicia, though 
they were scattered around in many places. It was a happy- 
go-lucky set, and Germanic people in Cataonia and Cappadocia 
knew them well. “Luck” evidently refers to their name, as 
does “to lie” (ltuigen). It is the tricky man Loke in Norse 
mythology. 

The Semitic names we have on the map often have a people 
suffix, as in Abarne. This place, like Assarinum in Cataonia, 
was on the trail of the moving An People toward the east. 
The “n” or “in” is only an adjective. The Puni were taken in 
out of this stream of Ans. When we find Arabissus (Herba 
the same place) with another suffix, it is because the Arabs 
are on an Us trail from Isis on the Black sea to Issus on the 
gulf named after the latter place. This trail was older, more 
defined, and once more permanent than the other. That Us 
element is of the American Indian kind, as can be pointed out, 
but not here. Issus was the paradise of that race. There, 
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they had the whole southeast side of the gulf to themselves, as 
no other people would live there in view of the cannibalistic 
Ams on the Arontes river. The Us were acquainted with the 
Gig or Ikik people on the Gihon river (later Pyramus). They 
learned to make fish-hooks, from them, and among Apaches 
and kindred tribes a fish-hook is called an “ikik” until this 
day. Whether the Arabs became mixed with that people in 
Cataonia can not be said. The type is found among them now. 
The Semitic names had also other suffixes than those men- 
ticned, as Arabat and Riphat, for Assur such as Surd, Sort, 
and Sard, and for Hebrews Abret (Abretene) and Abram 
(Pyramus). 

West of the Euphrates, from Perre northward past Arcae 
(Arya) was a Hindu settlement, and the principal tribe was 
called Par, Parat, or Barata. When a compound name had 
two syllables in Semitic, it was reduced to one by the Arya 
people. An Arab was a Rab or Rob, and an Assur a Sur or 
Sar; but an Eber could not be a Bar or Par. He did not 
belong to the Hindu race. The R element in the Eber make-up 
was of the prognathic African kind. They scrupulously kept 
a separate name for the Eber. It was either Vir or Pri (pos- 
sibly Pir). The Pyramus tribe is probably wavering between 
Eber and Arya nationality. It was religious and believed in 
things clean and unclean without reference to filth, and also 
believed in immoral defilement by touch. The idea has been 
held both by Hindus and Jews. Other names of the tribe were, 
no doubt, Bram and, among Malegassies, Amproy (Ampri). 
Some of the tribe were, no doubt, also circumcisionists. 

As we have no date to go by, it may be said here that both 
Ebers and Arabs did some colonizing in the vicinity of the 
Caucasus. Languages spoken there sometimes contain words 
that remind us of Semitic; but we have also two large dis- 
tricts called Albania (Arabania?) and Iberia. The Armenians 
call Iberians Vir (plural Virk), the same as the Baratas called 
the Ebers or Hebrews. 

It was mainly Hebrews and others akin to them that pushed 
westward. The Lycians settled in Lycaonia and Lycia; but 
other Semites were not excluded. The plateau of Lycia was 
probably the brightest spot in the whole Semitic colonization 
districts. The climate and the abundance of wild fruit of good 
quality, as apples, pears, and plums that grow on the mountain 
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slopes around the plain made this a perfect paradise. All this 
was supplemented on the slopes fronting the sea by tropical 
fruit, such as oranges and figs. To the north, and not strictly 
separated from Lycia, was Cabalia, inhabited by a civilized 
people, who kept large herds of horses and cattle, for a horse 
(caballus) and cattle (vacca, haw-wa) are often named after 
them. These Cabalians gradually became Semitic. They 
worshipped a goddess called Cybele and, when some of the 
Cabalians followed the Luds to the coast, the worship was 
continued at Ephesus. 

Cabalia (C. on the map) is evidently the same as Havila. 
This is the only country on the map surrounded by a river, 
the Calbis. Where this separates Cabalia from Pisidia, it was 
natural to call it Pishon. The suffix “on” in the names of 
rivers is not necessarily a people suffix. The river starts 
south of Cabalia, flows northeast, north, northwest, and then 
turns to its southerly course to the sea. 

The Semitic influence was more extended than that of any 
other people; but it did not penetrate into every corner in the 
territory, where they operated. We suppose Cilicia came 
under Semitic influence, while this was waning in Cataonia 
and Tyanitis, where Gothic and Germanic influence again 
came to its right, though some of the Katti or Goths may have 
become Semitic. The German has affected Arabic and has in 
turn been affected ; but, later, it has loan words from Assyrian, 
as “heirathen” or “hirathen” (to marry, from “hirath,” a wife), 
and “saame” (seed). The Semitic influence soon died away, 
when that element quieted down. They spread out too much 
and lost many of their numbers by it. 

The Hebrews were not satisfied with Asia Minor alone, but 
continued westward. We find the name Abretene in Mysia, 
Hebrus river in Thrace, Epirus near Macedonia. We find 
Ligurians in northwestern Italy and Celtiberians (Eber-Celts) 
in Spain. We find also the name Catalan or Catalonia. The 
tribe here indicated may not have moved west with the Eber- 
Celts, but followed their trail later. We find also a people 
called Tur-Detani (Tur-Teutons, Thurings?). 

When some Hebrew emigrant returned from the far west to 
the mother settlement, he would naturally have much to tell. 
He probably gave no name to the country, but named different 
places. The places named would be Thyni, Bithyni, Athenae, 
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Dana, all these would be Adana in Semitic, or in Hebrew Adan 
or Eden. Those who had traveled would say, however, that 
toward the east were the brightest spots and they would name 
the most desirable places. There was Cabalia or Havila 
entirely surrounded by a river. Next in point of loveliness 
was the country around the lower Gihon river. This river ran 
past or on the west side of Cush. They did not say, that Gihon 
surrounded Cush. That is something which the people, who 
handled this lore orally, put in, they had got started with the 
Calbis, so they continued. The people like something that is 
wonderful. 

Some will probably think, we have no proof that Cush was 
east of the Gihon or Jihun river; but we have. In the Cushitic 
language of Sumir and Akad, west is Gigga and east is Kurra. 
Here is no place near where there is a tribe of Gigs, except 
on Gigon or Gihon river, and eastward there is a Kur tribe at 
Cyrrhus. We could say more about the Cushites, but it does 
not belong here. 

When it is said, that the four rivers mentioned in the 
account came from one river that split into four, the oral tradi- 
tion is naturally responsible for that. They saw how some 
streams were divided into many streams in the deltas. Then 
it was probably believed, that Tigris ran out of Euphrates. 
This was enough to start with, and the other two streams 
were soon said to come from the same large river. The effect 
of oral tradition on the account of Eden is too evident to be 
ignored. 
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The Passing of the Samoan. 
By FELIX J. KOCH. Photos by C. G. Lloyd. 


OING, with the Indian and the Gypsy and the 
Eskimo, before the advance of civilization 
is the native Samoan. You who went out 
to Samoa only a decade ago, thought then 
that his numbers were few, in comparison to 
the whites you found there. To-day he is 
far less and to-morrow he will be all but 
gone. 

Only here and there, still, out in some grassy glade in the 
jungle, is their hut. It is built of poles, set squarely in the 
earth, and supporting a roof of thatch. The sides of the house 
are of a matting, worked from the palm-leaves, and when it is 
warm, these segments are taken down, that the breezes may 
sweep through. 

Round about, the great date-palms and the cocoanuts rise, 
throwing shadows and fruit within the reach of the simple 
tenants. 

And such picturesque folk as they are! Under the eaves they 
sit, on an improvised bench or log. Nude to the waist, there 
will be a breech-cloth or a kirtle of some gay colored material, 
purchased of the traders. Then, round the neck and far down 
on the dusky breast there hangs a necklace of scarlet seeds, 
that catches and plays the sun-light. A dainty palm-leaf fan, 
of ivy form, and perhaps a circlet of metal in each ear, and 
your Samoan is happy. Why should one worry? When the 
hunger seizes, there, behind the house, along the shore, the 
trees hang heavy with cocoanuts. In a trice you can ‘shinny’ 
up one of those and bring down one of the great, green-hulled 
nuts. Then, with a single cut of the knife you have capped 
it,—cut through rind and future hull and meat, and left a hole 
the size of an American quarter. Put your lips to this and 
drink the colorless milk inside. Luke-warm, it is cooling and 
refreshing, and beside, serves splendidly as a laxative. 

After that, with a rock you split the whole. Then the knife- 
blade is inserted between meat and rind, and, bit by bit, you 
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cleave the “ivory sweet” free, and munch it. And it, too, is 
so sustaining! 

There is other fruit, yielded by the palm. The sea, too, gives 
its fish; one needs only go out with the trap of the palm- 
fronds, and you have all you desire and more. 

Picturesque folk they are, these Samoans. Note mi-lady, her 
hair combed high up over the broad fore-head and then filled 
with a bead-work netting. See the Chinese influence in those 
almond eyes and the “Ethiop” in that nose, those lips. And 
yet, what maid of Cathay wears such a riotous tangle for braid 
upon her breast, or such dainty waist-band of fibers? 

That man, yonder, next the house,—chasing the flies from 
his swarthy form, with the bushy little duster, made of feath- 
ers. Were he white and his hair robbed of that crinkle, he 
might be some American college professor. That white waist- 
cloth of his makes us think of the natives of India, doesn’t it? 

Yonder is an entire family. Brute strength is in that man’s 
face; that neck bespeaks the nerves of iron. The woman is 
one accustomed to turmoil; she, too, has a will of her own. 

Note the warts on the baby. Poor little fellows, they suffer 
fearfully from these. As the years go by, though, the skin 
grows tougher and they seem to disappear. 


Primitive Music of Samoa. 


Next time you get over to Samoa don’t hurry away in 
fright if you chance to see two tall warrior guardsmen at the 
gates to some home,—men who seem to be brandishing their 
war-clubs, to frighten you; for, as a matter of fact, these are 
only the town-musicians and the clubs are not implements of 
warfare at all. Just long horns is what they amount to,— 
fashioned of bark, circle on circle, and ending in the usual 
orifice. 

With their bodies nude to the waist, save for a girdle of 
leaves and a rough kirtle beneath this,—the men are permitted 
to shout out, fullest voice, the summons or the war-song 
from afar. g 
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The Ruins of Puye. 
By ALTON HOWARD THOMPSON 


HE Archaeological Institute of America, in ad- 
dition to maintaining the classical schools at 
Rome, Athens and Jerusalem, for the pur- 

ae pose of giving instruction in the archaeology 

(OR) of those countries and conducting explora- 

z fo tions, has recently established a School of 
4 oo American Archaeology in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, which is designed to perform the same offices for 
American archaeology. This recognition of the importance 
of American archaeology as a factor in the history of human 
culture, is most significant. By thus placing it on a par with 
the archaeology of the old world a dignity was conferred on 
it that has been lacking and that has long been its due. It has 
been generally admitted that American archaeology possessed 
elements that were not only unique but that illustrated phases 
in the evolution of human culture not to be found elsewhere. 
These elements have been studied and classified, to be sure, 
and the records of observations of American culture constitute 
a considerable literature. The museum collections also are 
extensive and strikingly vivid as illustrating native American 
life: but the systematic analysis of all this valuable material 
has not yet been accomplished, with a view to the elaboration 
of a satisfactory philosophy as to the position of the culture of 
the indigenous peoples of America. This omission the School 
of American Archaeology hopes to supply and the movement 
ought to be supported by every American archaeologist. 

The school is located in the old “Governor’s Palace” in 
Santa Fe, which was built three centuries ago under the Span- 
ish régime and is a fitting historical environment for the school. 
The building has been restored to its original condition and is 
redolent with the traditions of the early days. A museum has 
been started and a valuable collection is being formed and 
some mural paintings have been done illustrating the pueblo 
life of the Rio Grande region. The school and museum is 
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under the direction of Prof. Edgar L. Hewett, formerly of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, and a corps of able assistants. Prof. 
Hewett is an accomplished archaeologist and a skillful and 
energetic explorer. He has conducted explorations in New 
Mexico, Colorado, Mexico and Central America and has added 
much to our knowledge of the ancient people and the ruins of 
those regions. The expeditions of the school are accompanied 
by properly accredited students to whom it affords excellent 
training in archaeological field work as a post graduate course 
in anthropology. The school will become the center of in- 
spiration for the study of American archaeology and practical 
as well as theoretical work will be accomplished on a scale 
never before attempted, and that can not but advance our 
knowledge of the science that Balzac has so aptly named, “The 
Romance of History.” 

The Rio Grande valley in New Mexico has been the scene 
of some of the most active operations of the school, being 
mainly confined to the Pajarito plateau,—a region lying east 
of the Jemez mountains, bounded on the east by the Rio 
Grande river, on the north by the Rio Chama and on the south 
by the Canada Cochiti. Most of this region is forest reserve 
and the section known as Pajarito Park has been set apart as 
a National Park to preserve the extensive ruins it contains. 
Most of the region was originally covered by a sheet of vol- 
canic tufa, varying from fifty to one hundred fifty 
feet in thickness, which came from the now extinct 
volcanic cones of the Jemez range. The _ extensive 
erosion of the region left remaining deep gorges and 
lofty mesas, on the sides of which the ancient inhabitants 
excavated dwelling rooms in the soft tufa, or readily worked 
it into blocks to build the extensive pueblo buildings found on 
the easily defended mesa tops. In the days of the ancient peo- 
ple there must have been much more water in the region than 
at present, for it is now an uninhabitable desert. Except for 
the short rainy season in summer there is now practically no 
rainfall and the living streams are few and far between. But 
the water worn canyons and aroyas and the evidences of for- 
merly cultivated valley bottoms and irrigation ditches, found 
thruout the pueblo region, indicate that at one time there 
must have been much more water than at present, as was 
necessary to support the extensive population indicated by the 
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many ruins of the region. The scarcity of all animal life, the 
desert vegetation, all point to a gradual dessication that has 
altered the whole face of nature. The spell of the desert is 
everywhere with a beauty and weirdness all its own, vast, 
lonely and with an expansiveness that calls the soul! 

One showery afternoon near the end of August, the writer 
drove west from Espanola, New Mexico, up the Santa Clara 
valley, which: was green with the verdure revivified by the 
summer showers. After going some miles up the valley we 
turned up the gorge down which the stream rushes and began 
our picturesque ride into the mountains, around precipices and 
across aroyas, till we came out upon a rolling upland prairie 
like a park, with its green grass and clumps of trees. After 
crossing this we came in sight of Puyé Mesa, rising like ram- 
parts of fortifications in front of us, the cliff rooms looking 
like port holes in the wall, at our distance, the escarpment 
being riddled with caves and openings. (Fig. 1.) The mesa 
is two hundred fifty feet high above the valley be- 
low; the first one hundred feet of talus that has fallen 
from the cliffs above, which are constantly crumbling; 
the rest of the distance above is sheer perpendicular 
rock, broken by one or two ledges. We were met at the bot- 
tom by some of the young men of Prof. Hewett’s party and 
escorted to the top. This is attained by climbing up trails, 
ladders and the remaining ancient stairways cut in the rock. 
(Fig. 2.) Here we found the camp in a most delightful situa- 
tion, the view from the elevation in every direction being ex- 
tensive and entrancing. The air is stimulating and the daily 
showers keep it clear and sparkling as they sweep like veils 
trailing from the clouds across valley and mountain. The sun- 
sets were wonderful, the clouds and moisture combining to 
produce marvellous light effects, as-the ever changing shad- 
ows and sunlight chased each other over the landscape. As 
the sun sank behind the western range, the yellow light melted 
into sombre scarlet which fired the mountains and foothills on 
the east, till they looked like battlemented cities in conflagra- 
tion. These wonderful reds then melted into pearl and purple, 
and these again into the ineffable blue haze that swept over all 
in shimmering waves. This blue light of the desert moun- 
tains, is something indescribable. It is more than the char- 
acteristic blue light of the desert,—it is an atmospheric pres- 
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ence that pervades everything, and in the deepening twilight 
gradually intensifies into the blue black of the night. 

Puyé (“the meeting place of the rabbits”), according to the 
reports of Prof. Hewett, is one of the most extensive of the 
cliff cities of the south-west and occupies an imposing situa- 
tion on the Pajarito plateau. Puyé mesa is a rock of grayish 
yellow tufa one thousand seven hundred fifty feet long 
and varying in width from ninety to seven hundred 
feet. The south front is almost straight, with perpen- 
dicular walls where the cliff rooms are situated, but the north 
side is irregular in contour and slopes off brokenly into the 
valley. The mesa is a fragment of the great tufaceous blanket 
that once covered the entire plateau but which has been dis- 
sected away by ages of wind and water erosion, until scarcely 
ten per cent of it remains in these geological islands, like Puyé 
and other mesas and rocks. In and on this rock of volcanic 
tufa the dwellings of the ancient inhabitants were made, as the 
tufa is soft and easily worked with their only implements, 
which were of stone. Puyé is a fine example of the ancient 
culture of the region, for here everything characteristic is found 
in every form of house building, sanctuaries, pictographs and 
symbolic decorations, implements, pottery and utensils, all fol- 
lowing a well defined order. The Puyé settlement was made 
up of two aggregations of dwellings: first, the great pueblo 
quadrangle on the mesa top, an arrangement of four huge, ter- 
raced community houses about a court, forming at once an 
effective fortification and a capacious dwelling. The com- 
munity house stands near the south edge and is a huge quad- 
rangular pile of tufa blocks, about three hundred feet on 
each side. (Fig. 3.) At first it gives the impression of great 
regularity of structure, but on close inspection the usual 
irregular construction of pueblo buildings is found. The in- 
terior court averages one hundred forty-five feet on each side. 
The main entrance to the square is at the southeast corner but 
another entrance corner was found by excavation. During 
the summer of 1909 the south house was excavated, disclosing 
one hundred seventy-five small, irregularly shaped rooms (Fig. 
4), which are surprisingly limited in size, some only four by five 
feet, evidently store rooms, and few larger than ten by twelve. 
This building, from the amount of debris removed, was evi- 
dently two or three stories high. The walls of the lower story 
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have been preserved as well as possible and restored. They 
have small doorways and openings, the corn grinding metates 
and black cooking pots are kept in place, which, with the im- 
plements of stone lying about, serve to illustrate in a striking 
manner the life of this ancient people. As the rule is every- 
where, the environment dictated the construction of their 
dwellings, the ready material was utilized and the architecture 
was governed by it. That they attained a degree of comfort, 
is very evident and the remains indicate that they were well 
removed from real savagery. 

This is borne out also by the second class of structures found 
at Puyé, i. e., the cliff houses, the excavated rooms in the face 
of the cliff, dug out of the soft tufa. (Fig. 5.) The entire face 
of the cliff, for over a mile, is an almost continuous succession 
of dwellings, from one end to the other. There were evidently 
three classes of structures here: (1) excavated, cave-like rooms, 
serving as domiciles, without any structures in front; (2) exca- 
vated rooms with rooms or open porches in front, and (3) 
houses of stone, one to three stories high, with corresponding 
numbers of terraces, built upon the talus against the cliff. 
(Fig. 6.) In these groups the excavated rooms now seen in the 
cliff wall were simply the back rooms of the terrace buildings. 
Excavations in the talus disclosed the foundations of houses 
that were built upon the talus aginst the cliff. The rows of 
holes in the cliff wall above the rooms show where the floor 
and ceiling beams of the second and third stories rested. The 
walls of the first floor rooms were found under the debris 
where the talus meets the vertical wall. This debris had also 
protected from vandals some lower cave rooms in which mum- 
mies and relics were found that are valuable in illustrating 
culture. In front and around a small doorway some mural 
decorations were uncovered with sun symbolism, but which 
quickly faded when exposed to the light. In one room the 
remains of a painting of a feathered serpent was traced around 
the wall. This figure is a common one in pueblo and Mexican 
symbology. The cliff rooms are various in shapes and sizes, 
ranging from small caves for mere storage, to fair sized, dome- 
shaped rooms. There are usually one or more niches half way 
up the walls which were used for the storing of valuables or 
ceremonial objects, which were sealed in with clay. The door- 
ways are smaller than the interior rooms, as they were dug out 
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first and then the rooms enlarged within, leaving walls in front 
of the rooms in which small windows or smoke vents were 
cut. The cave rooms were in two or three tiers in places open- 
ing on ledges of rock, one above the other. It is probable that 
the walled rooms built on the talus reached the ledges above, 
and that the people could step from the lower house tops to 
the ledge in front of the next tier of houses. It is proposed to 
restore some of the front rooms and porches according to the 
ancient designs, for the benefit of students and visitors. 

From the number of the cliff rooms and the estimated front 
rooms, taken with the extensive community house on top of 
the mesa, Puyé must have had a large population and have 
been an important center. This is borne out also by the ex- 
tent of the cultivated fields and irrigation ditches in the valley 
below, traces of which still remain. There is no water nearer 
than the Santa Clara creek now, so that the climate must have 
been more moist than at present to have enabled the population 
to live. It is probable that the gradual dessication of the coun- 
try led to abandonment of the habitations on the plateau and 
the emigration and extinction of the people of the pueblos. 

Several kivas (the round ceremonial chambers) were found 
on top of the mesa and in the talus below the cliff rooms. Two 
talus kivas have been excavated with a view of completely re- 
storing them, roof and all, as in their ancient condition. Many 
pictographs appear on the face of the cliff, which have more or 
less symbolic significance. The general remains of Puyé indi- 
cate a life that was quite similar to that of the living pueblos. 
Indeed, the Indians from the surrounding pueblos who were 
employed as laborers and helpers in the work, were able to 
throw much light on the relics found and the building details, 
from the resemblances to their own life and customs. It is 
probable that some of the living pueblo tribes are descended 
from the ancient inhabitants of the abandoned settlements of 
the Pajarito plateau. The rebellion of 1680 and the subsequent 
reconquest of the pueblo tribes by the Spaniards, occasioned so 
much movement of the different tribes as well as intrusive 
waves from surrounding regions, that the present pueblos are 
inextricably mixed in blood. But the one incontrovertible fact 
remains, that the architecture, ceremonial objects, implements, 
pottery, etc., of the ancient and modern pueblos is so much the 
same that the resemblance must be more than accidental. 
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The Cornplanter Medal for Iroquois Research, 
and Reuben Gold Thwaites. 


(An address before the acy fe Nae ao) Society at Auburn, 
N. ebruary 


HE CORNPLANTER MEDAL for Iroquois 
Research has now been awarded four 
times and always to men of merit and 
worth. It has never been more worthily 
bestowed than on the present occasion. A 
great historical authority has said, “Incon- 
testably the most industrious and accom- 

plished editor of American historical documents is Dr. Reuben 

Gold Thwaites.” Dr. Thwaites is of English descent, his 

parents having come from Yorkshire to this country in 1851. 

He was born at Boston and went through the Dorchester High 

School. In 1870, he went to Wisconsin, where he taught a 

country school in Winnebago County and later worked as 

city editor upon a newspaper at Oshkosh. At the age of twen- 

ty-one years he returned to the east, where, although not a 

college man, he undertook graduate work at Yale, supporting 

himself meantime as a newspaper correspondent. He after- 
wards lived for a short time at Boston, but in 1876 he became 
the Wisconsin representative of the New York Times and the 
editor of the Wisconsin State Journal. Ten years later, in 

1886, he became connected with that special work, in which 

he has gained fame and reputation. In that year Dr. Lyman 

Copeland Draper recommended Mr. Thwaites as his successor 

in the position of Secretary and Superintendent of the Wiscon- 

sin State Historical Society. This noble institution needs no 
introduction to your society; its labors are well known; its 
library is famous; its collection of manuscripts and illustrative 
material is magnificent; its museum is extensive and well ar- 
ranged; its publications are prized; its great building is finely 
adapted to its needs. Ah well! this splendid development, cred- 
itable to the great Commonwealth of Wisconsin and to our 
American nation, is admittedly due in great measure to the dili- 
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gent and industrious effort of Dr. Thwaites. The Society has 
ever been fortunate in a large and enthusiastic working mem- 
bership, but the great results which it has attained are largely 
due to its Secretary and Superintendent. 

Dr. Thwaites is an eminent librarian, a past-master in li- 
brary administration. In 1900 he was President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and has long been a member of its 
executive council. Many professional librarians, to-day in im- 
portant positions, have received their training at Madison and 
owe much to the interest, advice and direction of Dr. Thwaites. 
As a student of American history Dr. Thwaites has no supe- 
riors. He has been Lecturer on American History at the State 
University of Wisconsin, which in recognition of his merits 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws upon him at its jubilee 
in 1904. He has for many years been active in the work of 
the American Historical Association; he has been a member 
of its executive council and president of its historical manu- 
scripts commission. He has contributed many articles to the 
American Historical Review. He has written many interest- 
ing historical works:—Down Historic Waterways (1888) ; 
Story of Wisconsin (1890); The Colonies, 1492-1750 (1891) ; 
Our Cycling Tour in England (1892); On the Storied Ohio 
1897) ; Stories of the Badger State (1900) ; History of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (1900) ; Father Marquette (1902) ; Daniel 
Boone (1902) ; Rocky Mountain Expedition (1904) ; France in 
America (1905); and Wisconsin, a volume in The American 
Commonwealths Series (1909). In all these works the author 
combines wealth of information, critical judgment, and inter- 
esting style. 

But it is in his work as editor of historical documents that 
Dr. Thwaites most interests us, and it is in this field that he 
has established his claim to the Complanter Medal for Iroquois 
Research. His work in this line is chiefly shown in three vast 
publications—The Jesuit Relations, Early Western Travels, 
and The Lewis and Clark Journals. The Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents (Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit 
Missionaries in New France (1610-1791). The Original French, 
Latin and Italian Texts, with English translation and notes. 
Illustrated by portraits, maps and facsimiles. Seventy-one vol- 
umes. Cleveland, 1896-1901) is a masterpiece of its kind. The 
reproduction of the original texts has been done with the 
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greatest exactness; the translations are accurate; the notes 
show a wide range of careful reading and thoughtful scholar- 
ship; the illustrative matter is important, original and largely 
unpublished before. To say that Early Western Travels, 1748- 
1846 (A Series of Annotated Reprints. Edited with historical, 
geographical, ethnological and bibliographical notes and in- 
troductions and index. With facsimiles of the original title- 
pages, maps, portraits, views, etc. Thirty-one volumes) and 
The Original Journals of Lewis and Clark (Illustrated with 
portraits, views, maps, plans, facsimiles and atlas. Eight vol- 
umes) maintain the standard set by the Jesuit Relations is 
enough praise. 

It is through the Jesuit Relations that Dr. Thwaites puts us 
under obligation. The Jesuit missionaries must ever remain 
our best and most serviceable authorities regarding the Iro- 
quois Indians, when first in contact with white men. It is in 
Dr. Thwaites’ edition that their Relations can be most con- 
veniently and profitably studied. It is for this service to 
Iroquois research that your Society has justly bestowed the 
Complanter Medal for 1912 upon Reuben Gold Thwaites. 

FREDERICK STARR. 
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Objects of Art. 


By GRACE E. TAFT 


HEN the poet Li-Ho reached his twenty- 
seventh year, a strange man appeared one 
day, seated on a hornless dragon of cloud 
and fire, and said to him, “Buddha has pre- 
pared his jade pavilion and desires your 
presence there,” and soon after the young 

; poet died. 

At all periods the peculiar beauty of jade has been the sym- 
bol of heavenly things, to Chinese minds; as in ancient Mexico 
was that of the green stone, chalchihuitl. It is said that jade can 
be heated for three days and nights without change of color, 
and when struck an object made of jade gives forth a silvery 
tone. The best quality comes from Upper Burma, but much 
is quarried in Turkestan, and the Mohammedan rebellion of 
1865-77, closing the mines, made a temporary jade famine. 
Until 1860, very little was known to Europeon connoisseurs of 
Chinese craftsmanship in this semi-precious material ; although 
it is in Asia the most artistic medium, and every feminine Can- 
tonese possesses the ambition to own a pair of jade-stone drops 
for her ears and a pair of jade bangles for her wrists. 

The Bishop collection, enshrined in a special gold and crystal 
room at the Metropolitan Museum in New York since 1902, 
has taught America the Chinese standard. The collection of 
the late Captain J. F. Peel, of London, England, which was 
dispersed by a New York sale in the month of January, 1912, 
though inferior in point of numbers to the Bishop collection, 
yet possessed more than two hundred beautiful objects carved 
in jade, rock crystal, agates, chalcedony, sardonyx, lapis-lazuli, 
coral, amber, malachite, and other wonderful natural sub- 
stances. Of these, a few have been ascribed to the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644), but most are of later date. All the colors 
seemed to appear in the Peel collection: pai-yu or white 
nephrite, the most valuable except men or red jade, which is 
exceedingly rare; green nephrite (pi-yu), from the deep-toned 
yi to the bright transparent lu; yellow-brown tzu, and chiah 
or black jade, from which mirrors are made and which is of 
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little value; the white and red juan, and even a lavender va- 
riety showing flecks of green. There was also jadeite, or 
fei-ts’ui, which possesses greater brilliancy than nephrite. 

There were, however, no Tomb-Jades, so remarkable in the 
Bishop collection, which prove to the collector that jade is a 
stone that decays. It has been said, by the Chinese, that the 
life of a piece of jade is limited to about three thousand years, 
as by that time the moisture of surrounding air or other ele- 
ments begins to disintegrate the stone, and it perishes like a 
piece of bone which it comes to resemble in color, the exquisite 
green being streaked and spotted with dull brown. Many of 
the pieces of the Peel collection, though not very ancient, were 
yet interesting from the historic view-point as possibly repre- 
senting part of the loot taken in the Peking siege of 1900, as 
well as the Tibetan expedition of 1903-4, when the British 
troops did the seemingly impossible in scaling the heights of 
the Forbidden Land to the purple and white palace of the 
Lama king of Lhassa. 

Among interesting Tibetan objects were bowls of eggshell- 
thinness, and soft translucent greenish-white tones, in which 
the nephrite showed how it had become the model in colora- 
tion of green-glazed Celadon pottery. Delicately traced pat- 
terns of rice blossoms, or conventionalized chrysanthemums of 
the Indian school, showed, like the religious symbols, the debt 
of Tibet and, in a measure, of China to the Hindu world of 
teeming thought. A yellowish-white, nephrite libation cup,— 
of ovate shape, elongated into a protruding lip at one end, with 
a narrower projection serving as a handle, at the other, and a 
receding body of soft curves with delicate relief of conven- 
tional stellated blossoms and leaf scrolls,—had been a sacri- 
ficial vessel, made in Tibet for the uses of some shrine in a 
far-off lamasery. A white jade box, of crystalline texture, 
called camphor jade, was set with dark studs of tourmaline. 
Another ceremonial vase from Tibet, of a low urn-shape, had 
two elaborately pierced openwork handles, and was carven in 
relief with the usual blossom designs, the upper rim finished 
with a bisected chevron band, an open crateriform blossom 
surmounting the top with two bird-like handles. 

But the loveliest of the Tibetan jades was an image seven 
inches high, representing Amitabha, the meditating Buddha, 
with folded up-turned feet, and joined hands, seated on a lotus 
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base of sculptured grayish-white stone, red and blue jewels 
adorning the wrists, tunic and crown. Another image of 
Buddha, about four and a half inches high, was carved in red 
Oriental amber, with a lotus thalamus of yellow glass. A third 
shrine idol, of pink coral, was more Mongolian in execution, 
and very quaint. Another divinity was of rock crystal 
(shen-su), representing a Siamese god, the Norasing, seated 
on a gold lotus thalamus or throne, his breast being adorned 
with a pigeon-blood ruby set in gold; the height of this image 
was five inches. 


Of the ornamental pieces, snuff bottles should be mentioned ; 
one of mother-of-pearl, carved on the obverse with the full 
moon and phoenix, or feng-huang, and on the reverse with 
fungi and a bat, emblems of longevity, the stopper being of 
white jadeite. Another of chalcedony agate, showed bats and 
a fu and butterfly carved in the brown matrix, upon a yellow 
ground; the stopper being of coral, jewelled with green tour- 
maline en cabochon. Snuff bottles are considered in China as 
the test of artistic taste, both of giver and user. Infinite pains 
is taken with the combination of color tones and designs. 
Pe-chi, or Chinese ruby, a variety of quartz showing a ruby 
tint, appeared in a bottle with a stopper of green tourmaline; 
while one of mottled green jade had a stopper of rose quartz; 
another of agate had thinly hollowed-out sides showing the 
strata of bluish-gray and white under the perfect finish of the 
carving. Many pink coral snuff bottles were carven in high 
relief upon the conventional flat cylinder; one showing an 
immortal among pine trees, with a ch’i-lin or celestial horse 
upon the reverse; another, a boy upon a high rock to escape a 
dog; another, with an aquamarine stopper, displaying a sage 
with attendants ; whilst one, with a green ivory and coral stop- 
per, showed a boy toying with money, and watching a toad 
amid lotus flowers. A very fine example in coral, with a coral 
and turquoise stopper, carved in conventional flat shape with 
plum blossoms, trees and birds, on the reverse had a fox and 
butterflies among magnolia trees. All this carving is exquisite, 
the bottles being from two to four inches in height, and the 
result gives gems of value. There was also one sample of the 
peculiar crystal bottle, with interior painting of an intricate 
group of mounted spearsmen on one side, and on the other a 
palace scene with four mandarins, and poems, done in colors 
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and India ink with a very fine brush, a difficult feat consider- 
ing the small aperture of the bottle-neck. 

Fruit forms were favorites for snuff bottles ; a melon-shaped 
one of streaked jadeite, whose surface was covered with leaf- 
age and vines and a butterfly, was of carnelian. One shaped 
like an ovate fruit, with part of the vine in bud, was of greenish 
white nephrite of rare quality and finish, the stopper of green 
glass simulating a stem. In China, the three eternities are 
typified by fruit: the ripe pomegranate, cut open to show the 
seeds, blessing with plenty of progeny; the peach typifying 
longevity ; and the Buddha’s-hand citron bringing happiness. 
An amethystine bottle, carved like a cornaceous fruit, show- 
ing an aperture with seeds, had a serpentine stopper. An 
oriental agate bottle, in the form of a pointed fruit, had its 
yellow inclusions utilized to represent the inner seeds, while 
the brown matrix showed the cross-hatched shell, and the more 
translucent grayish tones at one edge were carved into open 
leafage; this had a small stopper of carved carnelian agate. 
Two more were of especial beauty: the first bottle being of 
transparent yellow amber, with a brown tinge, carved in the 
form of the branching citron, had a green glass stopper. The 
other was of flawless white jade, with a dragon motif known 
as “the celestial dragon guarding its young,” the reverse show- 
ing a toad exhaling serried clouds, among which appears a 
celestial pavilion of the genii; and having a stopper of pink 
coral carved to represent a coiled dragon. All this in an object 
four inches high. 

These many beautiful objects coming from Mongolian pal- 
aces and temples, to be sold at open auction, and to later adorn 
the cabinets of Ameircan millionaires, were of pathetic dis- 
tinction. It is the artistic mind, however, which is cosmo- 
politan, and therefore they did not lack appreciation. In con- 
trast to the individual perfection of oriental art, a few agate 
and jadeite paperweights of European workmanship had been 
gathered by Captain Peel. One was in the form of a spaniel ; 
another represented a snail, the shell of green jadeite, and the 
crawling body of grayish-white; a sardonyx cat had ruby eyes 
with black jet pupils; a jadeite sparrow had rose diamond 
eyes ; and an aquamarine goose, with yellow jewelled eyes, had 
white opaline agate feet. They were all beautiful specimens 
of the lapidary’s art, but lacking in the strange beauty and 
perfect finish of the age-long conceived designs from China. 
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Table-screens, of green or white jade, delicately carved with 
landscapes and figures, brought high prices at the sale. But 
the top price was reached by a white jade brush-holder of wide 
cylindrical shape, carven with a panoramic landscape display- 
ing mountain peaks, a temple, a pavilion, palm and fir trees, 
and a number of Taoist sages, a motive known as Shou-shan. 
This was intended as an Imperial gift to a scholar, and held 
the four implements; two camel’s hair brushes for writing, 
with jade handles; a ju-i sceptre of gilt bronze, ornamented 
with flowers and medallions, its head sustaining green and 
white jadeite lotus leaves, in openwork, with inlaid ruby quartz 
buds; and the Tai-ping-ch’e, whose handle of jade and five 
carved rollers of carnelian agate were intersected by small jade 
rundles. This was sold for over six thousand dollars. A com- 
panion piece bringing a similar price, was of translucent green 
nephrite, holding a red and white carnelian agate ju-i of lin-chi 
form, carved with a bat and pomegranates, together with a 
brush with a green jade handle, and the massage utensil hav- 
ing a carnelian agate handle tipped with jade, and rundles of 
rock crystal. 

There were vases of every conceivable color and design. 
One of pale blue agate, of slender baluster form, represented 
a phoenix in high relief; a wine-pot of green and grayish-white 
jadeite showed the peculiar varjety called “melting snow min- 
gled with moss.” An amethyst water-receptacle, in the form 
of an emblematic pomegranate and a Buddha’s-hand citron, 
artistically grouped with leafage, showed both the deep violet 
and translucent shades; the central fruit being deeply hollowed 
to hold water for the scholar’s writing table. A water-recep- 
tacle in the shape of a lotus seed-pod with blossoms and stems 
of white nephrite, hollowed to hold water, had a cover of green 
nephrite surmounted by a frog. A lapis-lazuli tripod of low 
ovate form, carved with two chimzra-head and looped handles, 
sustaining loose rings, had low relief carvings of archaic drag- 
ons and narrow angular bands known as “thunder-scrolls.” A 
white nephrite water-dish,—of shallow open shape, with two 
angular handles, the interior showing a pair of fish in low re- 
lief, emblems of conjugal felicity, the exterior displaying an 
archaic scroll border,—was probably intended for a mandarin 
marriage gift. 

(To be continued.) 
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Roman Archaeology. 
By J. 0. KINNAMAN 


AN historical spot the Palatine antedates 
any other within the limits of the urbs 
Romae. A cursory glance will prove to the 
most casual investigator the fact that Na- 
ture has done for the early Palatine city 
what human effort and ingenuity did at 

other sites in Italy. The two Velabra and 
pond which Nero afterwards transformed into the lake of the 
Golden House represented the water defenses while the neck 
of the Velia takes the place of the bridge, and the cliffs sub- 
stituted for fortresses. 

The history of the Palatine, from the foundation of the city 
to the beginning of the empire is not definitely known. As late 
as 578 B. C. or in the time of Tarquinius Priscus it was still 
the kingly residence, a casa of elaborate structure found place 
near the Porta Mugonia and the temple of Jupiter Stator. 

Towards the end of the republic the Palatine became the 
aristocratic quarter of the city. Great orators, lawyers and 
politicians had their residences there because of the proximity 
of the Curia, the Rostra and the Forum Romanum. We have 
mention in the classical texts of nine private palaces having 
been built on the Palatine. In time these gave way to the 
great mass of buildings, erected by the Emperors, whose ruins 
are still among the wonders of the world. There was one spot 
that each and every emperor held sacred, that is, the corner of 
the hill facing the Forum and the Coliseum. This was the 
site (so the Romans considered) of the first permanent build- 
ings of Rome. 

It is our purpose to study, in such detail as space allows us, 
the foremost ruins of the famous Mons. 

Naturally, we shall visit, in our study, the places erected by 
Rome’s first Emperor, Augustus. This great Roman was born 
on the Palatine hill in the lane called “Ad Capita Bubula,” and 
of course, after his victory at Actium, which made him master 
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of the world, he determined to make the Palatine the seat of 
the Government. In 44 B. C. he purchased the house of Hor- 
tensius Portensius, the orator, and, after the conquest of Egypt, 
he bought other property. He began the construction of the 
Imperial residence upon a style never before employed in 
Rome for private building. The entire area was divided into 
three sections. The first, the side toward the Velia, was occu- 
pied by the Propylaia, the temple of Apollo, the portico of 
Danaids and the Greek and Latin Libraries: the middle sec- 
tion by the shrine of Vesta: the third, on the side toward the 
Circus Maximus by the Imperial residence proper. When we 
stop to consider that this set of buildings contained the mas- 
ter-pieces of Greek, Tuscan and Roman art, we may form 
some idea of the magnificence of the buildings. 


The Domus Augustana was destroyed by the fire of Nero, 
with the exception of the room in which Augustus slept and 
performed the business of Empire for more than forty years. 
It was rebuilt by Domitian in 85 A. D. and never again touched 
by the hand of time until 1775. The temple of Apollo and the 
libraries were destroyed by fire March 18th-19th, A. D. 363. 
Of this great accumulation of both Greek and Latin Literature 
only the Sibylline books were saved. At the present, of the 
Domus Augustana nothing remains except a few bare walls 
and three underground rooms. Even these rooms were grace- 
ful and contain frescoes of Cupid showing the arrow to Venus; 
Venus lacing her sandals; Jupiter pursuing Antiope, and many 
other mythological scenes. These frescoes were shamefully 
neglected but were restored in 1884 at the expense of Mr. Chas. 
Mills. The successor of Augustus, Tiberius, was not satisfied 
with the Domus Augustana but needs build himself a house 
or the Domus Tiberiana on the Carmelus. The reader must 
understand that originally, that is, before Domitian’s time, the 
Domus Tiberiana and the Domus Augustana were entirely 
distinct from each other, being separated by the valley 
between the two ridges of the hill. Later this valley 
was bridged by substructures and superstructures, thus 
forming one solid mass of masonry. The substructures 
are of no importance to the archaeologist as they were 
intended for only one purpose, viz:—to support the arti- 
ficial platform upon which the palace was afterwards built. 
At present very little of the palace is unearthed, in fact, the 
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only portion now visible is the arched substructures of the 
south front, containing a row of cells, which must have been 
occupied by soldiers or slaves, for in one of them is found 
graffito. The graffiti found her was published in 1894 in the 
“Bull. Arch. Com.” 

The student, beginning with the Domus Augustana and 
wending his way through the ruins to the corner of the cliff 
facing the Forum, will pass through first, the Domus Augus- 
tana; second, Domus Domitiana; third, the Domus Tiberiana, 
and fourth, the Domus Caligules. While we pass through 
them in that order, they were not built thus, but in the order 
of succession to the throne; we may put the great builders of 
the Palatine in the following order: Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, Domitian, Septimius Severus. While these 
buildings, in a sense, constituted a solid mass from one cliff 
of the Palatine to the other, yet, we must remember that the 
hill was crossed by streets, passageways, and cryptoportici 
through which passage was unrestricted during all hours of 
the day, but probably the gates were closed and guarded at 
night. At present we know of only four approaches to the 
Palatine, Porta Romanula, Clivus Victoria, the GRAND 
STATE ENTRANCE in front of Domitian’s palace and the 
Scala Caci. The other approaches and gateways have not yet 
been excavated. 
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Portraits of Mummies. 
By WILLIAM 0. WINSLOW, D. D., Ph. D. 


Like everything else Egyptology has its evolution. Profes- 
sor Petrie illustrated this respecting the portraits of people 
which he found some years ago at Hawara in the Fayium. In- 
stead of the conventional faces painted on the cases containing 
the mummies—which were no portraits at all—he discovered 
in the tombs, usually in heaps of dust, what were actual 
portraits of people, painted on panels, which those who visited 
the tombs, usually to bring offerings, could look upon and thus 
the more vividly recall the faces of their loved ones. It was 
concluded that the portraits were made from “sittings” and not 
from memory. But, in 1911, Petrie proved this, and probably 
even more, as we shall see. He thoroughly examined the rest 
of the cemetery at Hawara, to find many of the portraits placed 
upon their respective mummies, and in a few instances with 
hieroglyphs designating the mummy’s name or title. Yet 
more. For the cedar panels, on which the portraits were 
painted, had been pared down or trimmed by the embalmer 
so as to fit the mummy—some more, some less, but not so as 
to impair the picture. This archaeological and common sense 
evolution simply meant that these portraits were taken not 
only during the life of their subjects, who had sittings for that 
purpose, but they were kept in the houses, and, Petrie thinks, 
hung upon the walls. Why not? Pompeii and other places 
had walls thus decorated. This provincial town in the Fayium 
was under Greece-Roman influences in arts as well as in every- 
thing else. 

The most interesting portrait found by Petrie is that of Her- 
mione, and remarkable because we see in it the face of the first 
woman teacher in classics known to us. So, too, a venerable 
woman, recorded as eighty-seven in age, looks placidly out on 
1912, as severely doubtless as her portrait from the wall 
greeted her children’s children, two thousand years, more or 
less, gone by. Of the seventy portraits about half are in a fair 
condition, and some of them are equal to any yet found in 
Egypt. Here I add that twenty-four of the best portraits are 
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to appear in an album. They will be reproduced by the finest 
color process, and will be a study for the scholar and artist 
and an attraction for the parlor table. The Egyptian Research 
Account publishes and sends the book to subscribers. 

Two of the mummies have recently reached Boston and are 
exhibited in the Museum of Fine Arts. One of them is that of 
a boy nine or ten years old, the other of a man about thirty. 
There are no hieroglyphs to indicate their names and rank. 
The boy mummy bears the lotus and the sun disk as emblems 
of hope and immortality. Gold-leaf tips his lips and his toes; 
and the same precious metal glistens on the heads of the pegs 
which fasten down his wrappings. This would indicate his 
family as one of position or wealth. The man has the appear- 
ance of a reputable burgher of his place, perhaps a merchant, 
perhaps a scribe or lawyer, although his features and expres- 
sion do not betoken shrewdness and alertness so much as they 
do contentment and repose of mind. The boy looks happy 
and a little restless. The colors are vivid and wonderfully 
fresh for their age. 
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Archaeological Notes. 
By DR. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS 


Professor Garstang has been continuing his excavations at 
Meroe, the ancient capital of Ethiopia, and his excavations 
have now resulted in remarkable discoveries. He has un- 
earthed a prostyle Roman temple, luxurious baths, and other 
proofs of a Roman occupation of Meroe. The baths were fed 
by water which first passed through a series of aqueducts and 
finally flowed down cascades between numerous sculptured 
lions and other animals. The walls are ornamented with rows 
of colored tiles, decorated in relief, all still in their original 
positions ; and around the tank are placed a number of statues. 
The importance of this discovery lies in the fact that it defi- 
nitely proves that the boundaries of the Roman empire em- 
braced a wider area than has hitherto been believed. The 
presence of a bronze head of the Emperor Augustus, discov- 
ered in 1911, and now in the British Museum, is thus 
explained. 





The account of the first season’s excavations of the Liver- 
pool University Expedition has been published in a special 
memoir, MEROE, THE CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS, 
1909-1910. Professor Garstang describes the excavations and 
the finds made in the temple of Ammon, the temple of Isis, 
the Lion temple, the Sun temple, and the Necropolis. The 
temples produced sculptures and inscriptions of the Meroite 
period, with some glazed tiles, pottery, etc., the earlier graves 
a variety of barbaric forms of pottery, the later graves, some 
hard fine stamped and painted ware of the types of Karanog, 
and Meroitic altars and stelae, while iron weapons occurred 
in the Necropolis. Professor Sayce contributes chapters on 
the history of Meroe and the decipherment of Meroitic hiero- 
glyphs, and F. LI. Griffith edits the Meroitic inscriptions of 
which there are about 50 in hieroglyphic and demotic, naming 
deities, kings and deceased persons. 





The Egypt Exploration Fund is continuing its excavations 
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at Abydos, under M. Naville. Work has been carried on in 
the great cemeteries, and tombs of all periods have been 
opened. Among the most noteworthy, is a magnificent exam- 
ple of a Roman tomb, which consisted of a vaulted chamber, 
above twenty feet in length, built of mud bricks and originally 
hidden in the sand. On its floor were found twelve heavy 
coffins of limestone, each with its cover carefully sealed. 
Inside each lay the mummy wrapped in linen bandages, the 
blue and gold of its painted coverings as brilliant as when 
first laid in the tomb. The fact that another similar tomb was 
built over it at a slightly later date had saved it from the 
plunderer. 





As yet no evidence has been found to prove that Crete was 
inhabited in the Palaeolithic or Early Stone Age. The earliest 
records go back to the Neolithic or Late Stone Age, which at 
Knossus was found to be superimposed directly on the virgin 
soil. In this deposit were discovered many fragments from 
household vessels of coarse ware, made of gray, imperfectly 
sifted clay, without slip, and polished by hand. Many pieces 
are quite plain, others are decorated with incised lines and 
punctured dots, sometimes filled with chalky white; or they 
are covered with a series of rills so as to present a rippled 
surface. In all there is yet no trace of the use of the potter’s 
oven or wheel. There are nine fragments of this pottery in 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art.. Other examples 
are of the Early Minoan period (about 2800-2200 B. C) which 
is roughly synchronous with the Old Kingdom of Egypt. 
There are also examples of the Middle and Late Minoan 
period. 





The Austrian Institute is resuming its exploration of the 
city of Ephesus, which thas been discontinued for several 
years. Permission to excavate this site had been granted to 
the Austrians in 1899 by Sultan ABDUL HAMID; but with 
the new order, which was established in 1908, this permission 
lapsed and could not be renewed in its terms consistently 
with the Constitution. Then came Austria’s annexation of 
BOSNIA, followed by strained feelings between Turkey and 
that Power. The Archaeological Institute had to close up its 
excavation house and' leave the scene of ten seasons’ opera- 
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tions. Fortunately, the difficulties have now been smoothed 
away and work will probably begin again this spring. 





Fresh, interesting discoveries have been recently made in 
the newly unearthed section of the “Street of Abundance” in 
Pompeii. An admirably preserved temple was excavated, with 
frescoes, representing all the divinities of Mount Olympus. 
Another equally well-preserved building was brought to light 
with frescoes representing sacrifices to the goddess, CYBELE, 
who was the mythical daughter of the goddess of the Earth. 
She was the wife of Saturn, and the mother of Jupiter, Nep- 
tune and Pluto. In a shop excavation, leading to the Amphi- 
theatre, has been found a row of wine jars so placed that it 
would seem that the vintner was in the act of pouring wine 
from one into the other when he was overtaken by the wave 
of lava in A. D. 79. This shop may be regarded as nothing 
more or less than an early Roman saloon. The jars made of 
bronze and glass, are in perfect preservation. They contained 
various liquids, while a covered cauldron is still filled with 
water which was probably boiling at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the city. The cash till of the saloon, made of ivory, 
was found just as it was left by the panic stricken owner. It” 
contains a quantity of silver coins. A terrible souvenir of the 
eruption was discovered in a superb palace, the owner of which 
has been identified as one OBELLIUS FIRMUS, a wealthy 
citizen of Pompeii. Before one of the gates, were lying six 
bodies—those of Obellius Firmus, himself, his wife, two little 
children, and' two other persons, probably slaves. The chil- 
dren were lying in one another’s arms, as if embracing while 
the parents had also crept together and clasped each other’s 
hands. The authorities have decided not to remove these 
bodies to the museum, but to leave them where they were 
found as evidence of the catastrophe. On walls bordering 
the road are many political notices relating to elections. 





Among the relics of the Jewish community at Elephantine, 
Egypt near the modern Assouan, have been found references 
to the Passover, which are the earliest mention of that fast 
outside of the Bible itself. One of these is actually dated 
418 B. C. and the other may be twenty or thirty years earlier. 
But both take the festival as a matter of course, and show that 
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it was a traditional festival of the Jews from olden times, and 
not, as has been suggested by some of the higher critics, partly 
a creation of the very century from which those relics have 
been rescued. Another relic of the past, relating to the Pass- 
over, is even more interesting because it is full of human 
touches. It has been found on an OSTRAKON or potsherd 
acquired by Prof. A. H. Sayce, and its contents have been 
translated as follows: 
Obverse. 


peace with thee—now see 

to the children until she comes, 
10. Make haste, do not entrust 
11. them to thee. 

The situation described by this potsherd is somewhat as 
follows: A Jewish father and mother had to be absent from 
Elephantine and from their children at Passover, and wrote 
on the durable clay of an ostrakon a letter to a friend, asking 
him to see that their children should not eat any bread until 
their mother should come; and that a maid should prepare the 
Passover properly, while the bearer, Hoshaiah, should see to 
it that the children should keep the festival properly. Other 
friends of the family would have undertaken the task, the 
writer hints, but he prefers his particular friend to take the 
proper care of them during the solemnities of the festival. 
This ostrakon is dated by Prof. Sayce, at about 440 or 430 
before the Christian era, and by itself disproves the possibility 
that the feast of unleavened bread should have been keenly 
connected with the Passover by legislation of Ezra in 444 B. C. 
But quite apart from the interesting side-light, it thus throws 
upon some of the problems of the Higher Criticism, the 
ostrakon brings up vividly a scene of the past, nearly 2,400 
years ago, in which a Jewish parent was as careful that his 
children should keep the Passover as any Jew to-day. 


1. Whether they have ground bread or 
2. they have kneaded bread, cut off until 
4. to mea maid that shall prepare the Passover, 
5. Haggai has sent the health 
6. of the child. 
Reverse. 
7. Go, Hoshaiah, 
8. 
9. 
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For some time Mr. SOTIRIADIS, the ephor of antiquities, 
has been carrying on extensive excavations in the neighbor- 
hood of Mount Parnassus, near the site of the ancient city of 
ELATEA. His efforts have now been rewarded by the dis- 
covery, upon a rising piece of ground, of an entire prehistoric 
village. The character of the objects unearthed shows that 
this site was inhabited from very early times. In the lowest 
stratum were found finely polished implements of stone to- 
gether with various articles of bronze, indicating that the 
period represented was a transition stage from the Age of 
Stone to that of Bronze. The bronze articles bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the Early MINOAN period in 
CRETE. In the next stratum the deposits belonged exclu- 
sively to the Bronze Age. In this period the place has been 
occupied by stone buildings, and among the remains of these 
were found numerous fragments of vases, which have been 
decorated with a coating of black color on which were painted 
geometrical designs in white. The upper-most stratum con- 
tained objects synchronous with the late MINOAN period 
of Crete. 





Heinrich JANTSCH, of Delitzsch, near Leipsic, Germany, 
announces a record Oriental expedition for the purpose of 
photographing maauscripts and papyri. He will visit Egypt, 
Sinai, Jerusalem, the isles of Patmos, Lesbos, Chalki, and Con- 
stantinople. Arrangements may be made with him for special 
commissions by directing to Delitzsch until May 20. 





Selections from the Greek Papyri. 


Edited with Translation and Notes by George Milligan, D. D. 

This is a volume of 184 pages, published by the Cambridge 
University Press. The introduction deals with papyrus dis- 
coveries and their significance. Then follows the text and 
translation, with notes, of 55 selections, which give a vivid 
picture of the daily life of the times concerned. The following 
range in dates from 311-310 B. C. to the sixth century of our 
era. “Marriage Contract” of 311-310 B. C., which is the oldest 
dated document of its class. “Letter of Epicurus to a Child” 
is from Herculaneum; “Certificate of Pagan Sacrifice”; “Let- 
ter of Introduction”; “Deed of Divorce”; “Census Return”; 
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“Letter Describing a Journey up the Nile”; “A Will”; “Notice 
of Birth”; “Notice of Death”; “Invitation to Dinner”; “Cer- 
tificate of Pagan Sacrifice”; “An Early Christian Letter”; “A 
Christian Prayer”. 





Dr. Melvin Grove Kyle has recently sailed for Egypt, where 
he will spend some weeks in the British School of Archaeology, 
with Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, at the excavations at 
Heliopolis, the ancient ON, where Joseph’s father-in-law min- 
istered as a priest. He will follow this with a month of 
research and lecturing in Palestine, going thence into Asia 
Minor and Greece. 





Among the surprises in Tripoli has been the discovery of 
works of ancient art and of the Roman occupation. That 
Italians consider the Italian occupation established, is proven 
by the fact that an archaeological museum is to be started at 
BENGAZI, the nucleus being the beautiful female figures 
found there, which are now in private hands. The Govern- 
ment has already ordered that ‘these treasures be bought. The 
figures consist of draped sculptures; the arms and heads are 
iacking, but the drapery is revealed in a marvelous way. The 
heads, it can be seen, were sculptured repeatedly and fitted in, 
which was a common custom in ancient art. It is believed 
that the figures date from the fourth century B. C. They were 
all found in the same place, and are all of the same dimensions 
and of the same epoch. Therefore, it is supposed that they 
are family statues. One in particular is very interesting and 
beautiful. The drapery is brought over the shoulder like a 
sash, showing other drapery beneath in a way most uncom- 
mon among statues of the kind. 





A new chapter has been added to the early history of France 
by a discovery which has just made a considerable stir in 
scientific circles. No question has been more debated by the 
French savants than the identity of the city in Acquitaine 
which offered such a stout resistance to Caesar’s legions in 
56 B. C. Twenty cities have claimed to be the modern repre- 
sentatives of the “town of the Sotiates”, as the records of the 
time call it, and over one hundred books have been written on 
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the subject. All doubts have now been set at rest by the 
efforts of a party of excavators who have unearthed, at the 
little village of Sos, the remains of a pre-Roman city with 
formidable ramparts made of huge blocks of stone, evidently 
the ancient fortifications. To further confirm the identifica- 
tion, subterranean galleries and mining works, contemporary 
with the Romans, have also been discovered; exactly agreeing 
with the description given by Caesar himself of the city in his 
account of the Gallic wars. A large number of Latin inscrip- 
tions and tombs which have been brought to light add to the 
interest and importance of the discovery, as well as the fact 
that the architecture of the ancient “town of Sotiates” is the 
oldest known example of what is called the Iberian style. 
Further finds, including perhaps valuable art treasures, are 
being eagerly awaited, as the excavators are, at present, only 
at the beginning of their labors. 





News has been received of the wanton destruction of a 
famous painted stucco pavement at Tell-el-Amarna, in Egypt. 
The pavement was discovered by Prof. Flinders Petrie in 1891, 
while excavating on this site, which was built about 1360 B. C., 
by King Akhenaten. The pavement was decorated with 
paintings representing ponds with birds and animals, rendered 
in a very naturalistic style, and was one of the most valuable 
monuments of the realistic tendencies in Egyptian art for this 
period. The deed appears to have been perpetrated by a dis- 
charged watchman. 





The Hittite monarchy constituted in the second millennium 
before Christ, a world empire, superior to Babylon and rival- 
ing Egypt. Its home was in Syria and Asia Minor. Roughly 
speaking, it took its rise in Abraham’s day, reached its zenith 
in Moses’, and was overthrown in the twelfth century B. C. 
This downfall was apparently caused by the storm of invading 
northern peoples which brought low the dynasty of HAM- 
MURABI in Babylon, and prepared the way for the HYKSOS 
rulers in Egypt. No Greek or Roman records allude to this 
great Hittite power. The German ethnologist, Professor 
VON LUSCHAN, declares that the Armenians and Persians 
are pure Hittite in origin. It has been the good fortune of the 
Berlin Assyriologist, Prof. Hugo WINCKLER, to have 
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located the capital of the Hittite monarchy and to have dis- 
covered the clay-tablet archives of the kings. This, the ancient 
PTERIA, now BOGHAZ KOI, lies in the Province of 
GALATIA (The GALATIA of Paul’s Epistle), near the 
HALYS river in Central Asia Minor. City walls have been 
laid bare and the chief temple of the city. In this temple and 
in the royal archives, thousands of clay-tablets have been 
found which are now in Constantinople awaiting deciphering. 
They date from the period 1400-1200 B. C., the period of Moses 
and of the entry of Israel into Canaan, and promise to make 
this one of the best known periods of the remoter antiquity. 
Certain of these tablets are (bilingual)—Hittite and Baby- 
fonian. The latter language was the ancient language of 
diplomacy and was used in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets which 
were found in Egypt as the new ones in Asia Minor. 





Excavations at OSTIA, the ancient port of Rome, have been 
continued this past winter with much energy. The principal 
street of the town has now been laid bare for a length of nearly 
500 yards. Its width is as much as eight yards, and it is 
flanked with porticoes, and paved throughout, so that the 
effect is quite imposing. Not far from the gate by which it 
left the town was found a splendid female winged figure, a 
combination of the types of ATHENA and a Victory, which 
we may suppose decorated the gate itself. An extensive ceme- 
tery situated outside the city walls has been partly explored. 
In the sand beneath the tombs cremation burials of the third 
century B. C. have been found. 





M. NAVILLE, who is working at Abydos, has discovered a 
pre-dynastic settlement. Prof. Whittemore, of Tuft’s College, 
who is in M. NAVILLBE’S staff, writes, “This is a place occu- 
pied by a colony of pre-dynastic Egyptians. Beneath a few 
inches of clean, windblown sand lies a thick, dark stratum 
composed of sand mixed with burnt wood, fragments of pot- 
tery, animal bones and decayed vegetable matter. Apparently 
the inhabitants did not trouble to sweep out their encampment. 
Of particular interest are two great hearths, each about twenty 
feet in diameter. Despite a careful search, no trace of huts 
of any kind was found, and these, if they existed, must have 
been of perishable material. The remains, however, give a 
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fair idea of the daily occupation of these people. That they 
spent much time in the manufacture of flint implements is 
apparent from the vast number of chips and finished instru- 
ments found. These latter include arrow heads, saws, scrapers 
and knives. The most common are the small borers, which 
are found in such large numbers that some industry requiring 
their continual use must have been carried on here. One use, 
doubtless, was for piercing skins for clothes after the hides 
had been cleaned with the scrapers. Saws were also very 
plentiful, and their polished edges bear witness to their active 
use. Perhaps the most notable object found in the settlement 
is an impression on clay of a cylinder reel. It shows four 
animals, one behind the other; one, to judge by his trunk, can 
hardly be other than an elephant. Knowledge of metal must 
have been very limited among these people; we found only one 
small chisel of copper. They lived partly on grain, which they 
ground on hard, flat slabs of stone. Meat must have formed 
their staple diet, to judge by the enormous quantities of bones, 
all cracked to extract the marrow. In one corner of the settle- 
ment a remarkable find was made; it consisted of twenty-three 
very large vases, each supported by vertical fire-bricks. They 
were packed close together in two rows of twelve and eleven 
respectively and surrounded by a wall. In between them were 
masses of charred logs. It was clear that whatever was placed 
in these vases was to be kept at a slow heat for a very long 
period, 





In a communication sent to the Egyptian Research Account, 
Prof. Flinders Petrie gives a short report regarding his latest 
excavations at Memphis and Heliopolis in Egypt. The first 
discovery made this year was a Roman fort at SHURAFA, 
now identified as SCENAS MANDRAS. The work was car- 
ried on there for a month, and then extended up to ATFIEH. 
Here work had to be abandoned after a while, as it appeared 
that this site was outside the limit conceded to the depart- 
ment; the camp was moved to KAFR AMMAR, but the 
archaeological results will not appear until all the tomb cards 
are carefully worked up at home. 





Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has recently purchased in Egypt, 
fifty-seven ancient Coptic manuscripts, dating from the eighth 
to the eleventh century. The price paid is said to be $125,000. 
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The value of the collection arises primarily from its bearing 
upon Biblical lore. It contains twenty-six books of the Bible. 
The particular gem of the collection is a Coptic Bible which 
dates from the eighth century, and has the original eighth 
century binding intact. There is only one other complete 
Coptic Bible in existence. These are the only complete manu- 
scripts of the ancient Christian Church in Egypt in existence. 
There are many fragments of books and manuscripts, but com- 
plete documents are almost non-existent. 





One of the most interesting and important scientific missions 
undertaken for a long time is that entrusted to Prof. Stephen 
LANGDON, who holds the Chair of Assyriology at Jesus 
College, Oxford, and who has the distinction of being the only 
American ever called to an Oxford Professorship. Prof. Lang- 
don left in March for Constantinople on a mission to translate 
the NIPPUR religious texts there, which were discovered by 
Prof. HILPRECHT and which belong to the University of 
Pennsylvania. He goes at the request of the leading scholars 
of Europe and at the special invitation of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Although the texts nominally belong to the University 
of Pennsylvania, the Turkish Government has the first call 
on them, and, without its consent, it is impossible to take them 
out of the country. Some are already in Philadelphia, but the 
greater part of the collection is retained in Constantinople. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL REVIEW. 


Conducted by FREDERICK 8TARR 

The Economic Principles of Confucius and his School. Chen 
Huan-Chang. New York: 1911. Columbia University. (Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law. Vol. XLIV. Whole 
number 112.) 2 vols. 8 vo. pp. xv. 1-362, 363-756. Price $5.00. 

Years ago, in reading Miss Simcox’s valuable work, Primi- 
tive Civilizations, your reviewer was impressed by the fact 
that China, in her long history, has been forced to try almost 
all conceivable experiments in Economics, Social Adjustment, 
Politics and Government. The question obtruded itself 
whether any of our modern ideas had not long ago occurred 
to these black-headed sons of Han and whether any of our 
novel theories and proposed reforms had not been tried out by 
them—with good or ill results—in centuries gone by. This 
impression is revived and deepened by the work before us. Its 
author, Chen Huan-Chang, has been Secretary of the Grand 
Secretariat at Peking; in his own country he is a recognized 
Confucian scholar; he has spent five years in study at Colum- 
bia University and has gained a knowledge of the western 
viewpoint and a mastery of the stock-phrases of our science. 
In the thesis before us he examines the old sage and presents 
to us the Economic Principles of Confucius and his School. 
Confucius lived from 552 B. C. to 479 B. C. He was pre- 
eminently a teacher and his influence as teacher has lasted and 
will last. He has more deeply impressed a greater number 
with his teachings than any other human being in all time. 
He wasted no time in talking about gods but went straight to 
the task of defining human relations and indicating what the 
superior man must be and must do. We cannot agree with 
our author, however, when he writes—“In conclusion, then, we 
may say that Confucius was a great philosopher, a great edu- 
cator, a great statesman, and a great musician; but above all 
that he was the founder of a great religion.” In our opinion 
his highest claim to respect is that he was not the founder of a 
religion. Philosopher, educator, statesman, musician—yes, he 
was all of these; teacher of splendid ethics, yes; but insti- 
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tutional founder of a religion, no. This is his chiefest glory. 
That a religion of Confucianism exists we admit and have long 
insisted; but it has grown up around the sage, it was not 
founded by him. But all this we may put to one side. Our 
author’s purpose is simply to select from the direct teachings 
of Confucius and from his disciples and followers, his economic 
principles and to present them clearly. The great teacher ex- 
pressed himself upon almost every phase of economic thought. 
Chen Huan-Chang does not aim to restate the argument in 
the form and development given by the master but to 
re-arrange the material in the order and from the viewpoint 
of present day western economic science. Thus rearranged, 
we find that Confucius, Mencius, and the lesser Confucian 
lights, through the centuries, have grappled with the practical 
problems. Chinese history records the success or failure of a 
great number of theories and experiments. The material is 
massed and presented under the headings Consumption, Fac- 
tors of Production, Branches of Production, Distribution, 
Socialistic Policies, and Public Finance. The work is im- 
mensely interesting ; it deserves a reading by every thoughtful 
practical politician. While many thoughts result from its 
perusal some deserve expression. (a) Our respect for the 
sage, as such, is increased. (b) Our most useful lessons after 
all are drawn from the past and they come perhaps better from 
the study of a “domestic civilization” (like China’s) than from 
a “political civilization” (like those of European lands). 
(c) Confucius ‘thas been, and is, a mighty power; and, if China 
is to become really great, she will do well to hold firmly to his 
strong and simple teaching. 


The Great Dowager Empress of China. Philip W. Sergeant. 
New York: 1911. Dodd, Mead and Co. 8 vo. pp. xiii. 344. 
Price $3.50 net. 

Few persons have been so bitterly attacked, criticized, con- 
demned, and vituperated as the great woman whose life period 
practically coincides with the time of direct and violent contact 
between China and the western nations. The story of the late 
Dowager Empress, Tze-hi, has been told more than once, but 
it is presented in interesting form by Mr. Sergeant in The 
Great Dowager Empress of China. Even her bitter enemies 
will probably not object to the employment of the adjective 
great for the late ruler. Her career was extraordinary and 
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romantic. Daughter of an unimportant Manchu military 
officer, named Hweicheng, she had no especial advantages of 
wealth, education or position; when she became attached to 
the Imperial harem she was almost illiterate; according to 
Chinese standards she was a girl of great beauty and would 
have made the impression of vivacity, grace and attractiveness 
even upon a western observer. She had exceptional force and 
decision of character and through reading and her own efforts 
became a woman of superior Chinese education. She was 
skilled in calligraphy and painting. She possessed tact to an 
unusual degree. Her girlhood name was Yehonala. At the 
age of sixteen she became a concubine of fifth rank to the 
Emperor; at that time the original wife of the Emperor haa 
died childless ; the first concubine, known in history as Tze-an. 
was without children. In 1854 the new concubine was ad- 
vanced to fourth rank, in 1856 to third, and in 1857 to second, 
ranking now next to Tze-an, and as mother of a male child, 
already an important power behind the throne. It is an evi- 
dence of Tze-hi’s tact and ability that she always got on pleas- 
antly with Tze-an; rivalry and dislike between them might 
have led to incalculably bad results ; as it was they ever workea 
together most amicably. The Emperor was a man of no force 
and he had fallen upon hard time.s At his death, the two 
women with Prince Kung as figure-head, put aside the re- 
gency arranged by the late ruler, seized the power and acted 
as regents for the little Emperor. From this successful coup 
of 1861 to the day of her death, against frequent opposition 
and intrigue, Tze-hi held control. She was on the whole a 
judge of men, and although she had some unworthy favorites 
always found at crises the strong man necessary to put her 
ideas into practice and to hold her in position. Kung in 1861, 
Li Hung Chang repeatedly during her long life, Yuan Shi-Kai 
when it seemed as if all was lost, were her faithful tools. It is 
not our purpose to trace here the story of her public career, 
either as regent for her son Tung-chih, as regent for her 
nephew Kwangh-su, as the empress in retirement, or as the 
regent after his abdication ; nor shall we recapitulate the events 
of the great years 1875, 1898, and 1900. Sergeant here tells 
all with ample detail. But we may devote a few words to the 
characterization of the remarkable woman herself. Of great 
physical strength and attractiveness, of strong will and clear 
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thought, tenacious in pursuit of her ends, she seems to have 
had some clear-cut and definite policies; naturally anti-foreign, 
she was skilfull in adapting herself to necessities; always rea- 
sonably open to reform movements, it is doubtful whether the 
events of the Boxer outbreak produced any radical change in 
her attitude; she believed in making haste slowly but she 
realized that it was wiser to yield than to break. There is a 
momentary tendency to laud her virtues and to recognize her 
work, but sober history is likely to sustain her claim to respect 
as a strong character and an able ruler. Of the book itself we 
have one further word to say. The present popular interest 
in the Orient is producing a deluge of books, most of which 
no doubt have a raison d’etre but are bad in content, in style 
and in development. Few of the many deserve praise for 
matter or form; many are shockingly bad. Sergeant’s book is 
an exception; it is well conceived, well developed, well writ- 
ten, interesting. 


Old Chinese Porcelain and Works of Art in China. A. W. 
Bahr. London, etc.: 1911. Cassell and Company, Ltd. 8 vo. 
pp. 161. Price: 30 shillings net. 

In his introduction the author states that this volume is not 
a history of nor a work on Chinese Porcelain but an illustrated 
catalogue and brief description of the principal objects shown 
at an exhibition held at Shanghai in November 1908, under 
the auspices of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The author fairly characterizes the work, but it is a 
catalogue of splendid quality, finely printed upon the best 
paper, bound handsomely in a substantial volume, and superbly 
illustrated by one hundred and twenty full page plates, of 
which twelve are beautifully colored—being reproductions of 
careful paintings by a Chinese artist. Under the title of 
“Notes on Chinese Porcelain” there is reprinted a brief pam- 
phlet of information prepared by Mr. F. E. Wilkinson for 
use at the exhibition. The exhibition was itself an interesting 
occasion, it being the first time that an attempt was made in 
China to bring together for such a purpose represeitative speci- 
mens of Chinese Porcelain and Works of Art of acknowledged 
excellence and undoubtedly genuine. The Committee was 
composed of well known connoisseurs, both foreign and Chi- 
nese. About three thousand pieces were shown, many of them 
being the choicest treasures of Chinese collectors. A marked 
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feature in its success was the large number of Chinese officials 
and gentry who attended. The frontispiece of the book is a 
general view of the exhibition. The descriptions of the articles 
are brief, clear and suggestive. The illustrations are of the 
finest and convey a Satisfactory idea of the beautiful speci- 
mens. The book will serve a double purpose. While it will 
aid the novice in gaining definite ideas regarding types and 
characteristics of the wares of periods from the beginning of 
the art down to the middle of the last century, it is for the 
more advanced student a convenient manual to which he can 
refer for details regarding ceramic gems, many of which have 
never before been illustrated and which in the nature of things 
could rarely or never be actually accessible to him. Of the 
almost three hundred pieces actually illustrated about one- 
fourth belong to Mr. Bahr himself. For the convenience of 
the student, besides a running list of illustrations, the book 
contains two indices of the pieces—one according to periods, 
the other according to classes. 


Chinese Grave Sculptures of the Han Period. Berthold 
Laufer. London: 1911. E. L. Morice. 8 vo. pp. 45. 


The sculptural art of the Han Period (206 B. C.-221 A. D.) 
has already had some attention. Three classes of sculpture 
represent the Period—a) mortuary chambers constructed of 
stone slabs; b) stone pillars erected in front of such chambers; 
c) stone vaults sheltering coffins. In his brochure, Dr. Laufer 
presents eight newly discovered carved slabs from stone vaults 
in Shantung Province. He describes and illustrates the speci- 
mens and studies certain features in their designs. Among 
points of interest which he examines are the double (or inter- 
locking and intergrown) trees associated in Chinese thought 
with conjugal devotion, the art representation of dragons— 
emphasizing the fact that there are dragons and dragons and 
calling special attention to the characteristics of “the. yellow 
dragon”, and some curious meteorological designs. They all 
come up in his description of the new slabs and are made the 
subjects of brief monographic studies. The author closes by 
a general consideration of the mime as represented in the Han 
Period art and brings together some nine cases of representa- 
tions of acrobatic, athletic, and dramatic performers. The 
monograph is abundantly illustrated by plates and text-cuts. 
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The Changing Chinese. Edward Alsworth Ross. New 
York: 1911. The Century Co. 16 mo. pp. xvi. 356. Price: 
$2.40 net. 


Many readers already know Prof. Ross’s articles in the 
Century. All will be glad to have them, as here, gathered into 
a neat volume—one of the best upon China of to-day. Prof. 
Ross is a trained observer, with a full understanding of the 
bearing and significance of social facts. He spent six months 
of diligent travel and study in China, consulted everyone he 
could get to talk, had his notebook eternally open and asked 
questions as vigorously as Wu Ting Fang himself might have 
done. His introductory chapter—China to the Ranging Eye, 
is a masterpiece of its kind; so much greater is our disappoint- 
ment at a later chapter—The Far West of the Far East, which, 
expectably of the same sort, is commonplace. The bulk of 
the book is not travel description but a series of monographic 
discussions of such topics as Race Fibre, Race Mind, Struggle 
for Existence, Industrial Future. They are real sociology and 
good stuff, though one often dissents. The chapters on Opium 
Evil and Foot-binding are intensely interesting though the lat- 
ter is to a degree spoiled by the author’s launching out into a 
general discussion of woman’s position and female education. 
These might have been given separate treatment, the second 
of them should have been included in the general discussion 
of the New Education. One chapter is devoted to Christianity 
in China and here Prof. Ross is certainly at his weakest. 
There are, of course, plenty of tirades against Christian mis- 
sions—many of them not worth the paper on which they are 
printed; the attitude of the trader and of foreign officials is 
often unreasoningly and bigotedly hostile; no one can object 
to a presentation of the other side and a word of dignified de- 
fence. But the whole question of missions and missionaries 
everywhere—but particularly in China—is so many-sided and 
complicated that a brief and popular, superficial, statement has 
little value. Prof. Ross is committed to the mission cause, 
and, though he seems to present some of the grounds of criti- 
cism against it, is sadly biased in its favor. He dislikes Con- 
fucianism, but a rapid abandonment of Confucianism is the 
greatest danger that China now faces. Christianity has had 
some advantages to offer in the past, which are likely to be 
less noticeable in the future. China freed from Confucianism 
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is without an anchor and real Christianity is little likely to 
replace it. Both in religion and education, the Changing 
Chinese are not likely to get “the real thing” from the West. 
And the sham is calculated to produce moral and mental im- 
beciles. We have said enough to indicate that Prof. Ross’s 
book is a real contribution, which everyone who wants to 
appreciate the China of to-day may well read. 


The Coming China. Joseph King Goodrich. Chicago: 1911. 
A. C. McClurg and Co. 16 mo. pp. xx. 298. 


The author went first to China, as a lad, forty-five years ago. 
He has since been an observer and student of Oriental matters 
and for China and Chinese has a genuine regard and respect. 
He emphasizes ‘his claim to speak with authority by announc- 
ing upon the title-page of his book that he was “some-time 
professor in the Imperial Governmental College, Kyoto”, but 
his every reference to Japan throughout is hostile and antag- 
onistic. In fact his bitterness toward Japanese and’ their 
national policy is so outspoken and so little weighed as to 
seriously weaken one’s estimate of his judgment when favor- 
able to Chinese. The author’s style is as bad as can be. It is 
fairly exhibited in his opening sentence: “Before really be- 
ginning to write about what that great nation, China, may do 
and probably will do when once the leaven which is now work- 
ing shall have brought about an activity along lines of develop- 
ment that we of the West, and—to speak with what may be 
rather displeasing frankness—we of America especially, are 
disposed to look upon as a trait of character sharply differen- 
tiating us from the continental Asiatic, it is only honest to 
mention some impressions that were made forty-five years ago, 
when as a lad I first went to China to live in one of the 
smallest, most conservative of the treaty-ports, Swatow, up the 
coast about two hundred miles or so from Hong Kong.” This 
is comprehensible, but it is surely not attractive. When we 
state that often Prof. Goodrich’s meaning is not comprehen- 
sible one will understand the difficulty the reader will have in 
getting much from his book. The book is adorned with “32 
illustrations from photographs”, most of which have nothing 
to do with the author’s text or argument. Thus, there are 
eight views of Amoy—among them “A European House, 
Amoy”, “Foreigner’s Residence, Amoy”, View of Amoy”, 
“Another View of Amoy”—yet Amoy figures so little in the 
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book that the name does not occur in the index. Nor does one 
readily see why we are favored with a view of the well known 
“Water Torii, Miyajima”, which is Japanese and has no perti- 
nence. Bias, bad style, inappropriate illustration, are unfor- 
tunate because Mr. Goodrich has some important messages 
and one would be glad to get them. A reader who is willing 
to work for what he receives can find some food for thought in 
the book—especially in the chapters How Shall China bear 
herself toward other nations and The Duty of the United 
States towards China. 


Eighteen Capitals of China. William Edgar Geil. Phila- 
delphia and London: 1911. J. B. Lippincott and Co. 8 vo. 
pp. xx. 429. Price: $5.00. 


Dr. Geil is a tireless traveler and a diligent writer. As to 
China he is an old stager and already has two books of Chinese 
travel to his credit. His Yankee on the Yangtze has no special 
significance. His Great Wall of China narrates a probably 
unique experience; to write it, he journeyed its whole length 
from end to end. The book before us is well suggested by its 
title. The author visited the Eighteen Capitals of China ap- 
parently solely that he might say that he had been over each 
and every province of the ancient land. “Others knew well 
and closely one province or two or even three; no one else has 
set himself to glance at all.” He groups his eighteen capitals 
as Southern Capitals, Yangtze Capitals and Yellow Capitals 
and describes them one after another in that grouping. The 
book contains a lot of information, rather unevenly gathered 
and equally unevenly presented. It is thus easy to find in his 
book facts of interest in a given line regarding one province, 
but one looks in vain for facts of the same sort for comparison 
regarding another province. Some features of the book are 
novel. The full-page names of provinces in bold Chinese char- 
acters may be samples of calligraphy which will really interest 
the reader and be appreciated by him; they at all events take 
up nineteen pages space and add to bulk. All the odd- 
numbered pages of the text have at top a Chinese proverb in 
Chinese character, with English translation; the idea is novel 
and some readers will read them all with interest ; most people, 
however, will neglect them after sampling a few. Among 
these parcemiological gems are some homely truths which 
deserve perpetuation—thus “The conceited man stinks”, “A 
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bully does not owe debts”. A sketch-map or ground-plan of 
each capital is presented. Dr. Geil himself puts forth two 
special claims to attention, politics and literature. His politics 
are not particularly deep or illuminating. He gives no con- 
nected picture, no actual argument or discussion. He tells us 
China is arming. “This is not the case at one town merely or 
at two, but at every capital—and we deal here only with capi- 
tals, where the pulse of the nation is easily felt. The whole 
empire seems to be arming. * * * The fact stands; let 
who will interpret it.” As to his second claim to consideration, 
his work in literature, Dr. Geil says: “With the aid of vice- 
roys, governors, Hanlin scholars, librarians, booksellers, we 
have gathered a large collection, out of which selections by 
leading scholars have been translated, and a few specimens 
are given to let the reader see the old style of book.” As a 
matter of fact a considerable part of his book consists of these 
quotations, passages so diverse and disconnected, so chaotic 
and incoherent, that it has required considerable ingenuity and 
no little mental agility to weave them into a connected whole. 
The book is handsomely illustrated with many good pictures ; 
it contains much matter which is not easily found, some of 
which is not found, elsewhere, and is written in an easy, if 
sometimes irritating, style. We say irritating advisedly. In 
speaking of certain Chinese story books he says: “They are 
now, therefore, looked upon with disfavor by the better classes, 
like the yellow novels which are read only by the coolie class 
in America.” As an example of bathos which he is rather 
prone to indulge we may quote his remark regarding the “sad” 
governor of Anhwei. “He does well to be sad, this brave, 
heroic Hanlin of Yunnan—The nation, if I mistake not needs 
many Hanlins like this man, Chu Chia Pao, this Governor 
who is sad.” 


The Education of Women in China. Margaret E. Burton. 
New York, etc.: 1911. 16 mo. pp. 232. Price: $1.25 net. 

Miss Burton accompanied her father, Prof. Ernest D. Burton 
on his tour of investigation of the educational conditions of 
the Orient. She spent six months of 1909 in China and made 
a study of female education in that country, visiting girls’ 
schools—both those conducted by foreign missionaries and 
those maintained by Chinese themselves. In this book she 
presents the results of that personal study and of a fairly wide 
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range of reading upon the subject since her return. She first 
sketches woman’s education in China before 1842, when the 
first mission school was founded; she then tells the story of 
that foundation and of the remarkable development, which has 
since taken place in mission schools; the development and 
character of gentry and government schools are considered and 
the present popularity of female education is shown; in two 
final chapters—The Present Opportunity and its Challenge, 
and The Present Opportunity and its Demands—a plea is 
made for the prompt strengthening and development of mis- 
sion schools for girls. The book consists for the most part of 
quotations from mission writers and little opportunity is 
presented for literary form or style. Even where not actual 
quotation the matter is condensed from other writers and left 
as nearly in the original form as possible. The story is, how- 
ever, a most interesting one with plenty of surprising and some 
pathetic details. While those for whom the book is primarily 
written will be filled with admiration and fresh hope by its 
perusal, some of us will be impressed with the feeling that 
“the White Disaster” is just now showing itself in China in 
the unwholesome, abnormal, demand for, and over-estimate of, 
the western learning—not only for women, but also for men. 


Across China on Foot. Edwin J. Dingle. Henry Holt and 
Co.: 1911. 8 vo. pp. xvi. 446. Price: $3:50. 


The reading of this book leaves one in a maze and in amaze. 
Mr. Dingle starts his book, Across China on Foot, with the 
words: “Through China from end to end. From Shanghai 
1500 miles by river and 1600 miles walking overland from the 
greatest port of the Chinese Empire to the frontier of British 
Burma. That is my scheme.” He carried his scheme through 
and the simple narrative of such a journey must have some in- 
terest, some importance ; frankly it seems to us that Mr. Dingle 
reduces both to a minimum. He went through Szechuen and 
Yunnan, two of the most interesting provinces of China in 
iandscape, in life, in political importance; yet he gives us very 
little of importance regarding them. He gives some descrip- 
tions of scenery, descriptions neither vivid nor attractive; he 
gives some disconnected and varying impressions of condi- 
tions, especially from the point of view of possible reform; he 
gives some judgments, but mostly without standards. From 
his book we learn that Chinese inns are bad, worse, worst; we 
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hear much of the discomforts of travel; we listen to thrilling 
accounts of dangers, which do not materialize. Here is a trav- 
eler, on foot (against all the traditions and practices of the 
country), without knowledge of the language, without a com- 
petent interpreter, ploughing blindly onward, making hap- 
hazard and contradictory observations and statements en route. 
He seems to think that he has a heart open to appeal and a 
mind free from prejudice; he has neither. He appears to think 
that he compensates for a general attitude which is hard, un- 
sympathetic and overbearing by an occasional maudlin admira- 
tion of some feature of the simple life. His statements are 
most ludicrous, when he seems to be most informing. Thus, 
he says :—‘“there are white bones and black bones, noses long 
and flattened, eyes straight and oblique * * * and many 
other physical peculiarities differentiating one tribe from an- 
other.” Well-read ethnographers will understand “white 
bones and black bones” but the ordinary reader will not and 
any museum will gladly buy from Mr. Dingle as many of these 
“black bones”, a differential tribal character, as he can bring 
out! His sympathetic attitude toward Chinese and his lively 
style come out well in the following, in which he is speaking 
of the “phlegmatic proprietor” of an inn, whose “excitement” 
“rose at once” at sight of the traveler’s field-glasses: “He 
called for his confederates—a band of inelegant infidels—and 
bidding them stand one by one at given distances, he gaped 
at them with the glasses with the hilarity of a schoolboy and 
the stupidity of an owl. He jumped, he shouted, he waved his 
arms about me, and handing them back to me with both hands, 
shouted deafeningly in my ear that they were quite beyond 
his ken; and then he sucked his teeth disgustingly and spat at 
my feet. His associates were speechless, asses that they were, 
and could only stare, in horror or impudence, I know not.” 
A critic might have fun with this passage, but as the book is 
full of similar ones, he would be foolish to waste time upon it. 
Mr. Dingle does not like night travel in China, which it seems 
is “uncanny”. “Midway down the stone footway my yamen 
runner too cautiously crept up to me in the dark, muttering 
something, and I floored him with my fist. Afterward I 
learned that he came to relieve me of the pony I was leading.” 
Any man who is timid enough can have plenty of such thrill- 
ing adventures; even when not on the road he can have hair- 
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breath escapes. Two pages of lurid description of four soldiers 
who came at night, after he had gone to rest, and sought him 
believing him to be an official whom their instructions ordered 
them to meet, ends with this—“So my end was not yet. But 
now, months afterwards, when I stand and listen to the wind 
at midnight there seems borne to me in every sob and wail a 
memory of that hateful night and the four soldiers with their 
guns.” Dingle spoils his pedestrian narrative by introducing 
later experiences of non-pedestrian trips; he contradicts his 
original observations, by strange foot-notes based on subse- 
quent observations—why his first rough notes should stand 
after he learns better is not quite clear; he wastes space by 
repeatedly apologizing for inconsistencies and contradictions— 
we could bear both, without apologies, if we could only feel 
that they were based on something. A diligent gleaner can 
find some grain. in his book. Dingle saw some interesting 
aborigines; he promises a special work upon them, but here 
quotes pages from printed mission reports, instead of giving us 
his own observations. He was in the Hankow riots of 1911 
and his account as an eye-witness has some record value. His 
book contains many pictures, mostly good. But, on the whole 
his book is sadly disappointing. 

Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and 
Assyria. Morris Jastrow, Jr. New York: 1911. J. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price: $2.25 net. 


The book consists of the ninth (1910) series of The Ameri- 
can Lectures on the History of Religions and it is no criticism 
of the preceding series to say that it is a more than worthy 
companion of them. Prof. Jastrow has already written two 
important books, to some degree covering the same ground— 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, printed in 1898, and “Die 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens (1905-1911), a German 
edition of it, so greatly enlarged as to be a new work. Dis- 
covery has been so rapid since 1898, that this newest work is 
no mere duplication of the older book, but meets an actual 
need. More than that, as the title indicates, the viewpoint of 
the two books is quite different. In the book before us, as 
is natural considering the fact that the material was presented 
in the form of public lectures, we have the presentation of 
some phases of religious belief and practice, rather than a com- 
plete and systematic treatise upon the religion of those old 
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lands. The phases treated are six in number—Culture and 
Religion, The Pantheon, Divination, Astrology, The Temples 
and Cults, Ethics and Life after Death. These are treated 
monographically and are delightful reading, both for content 
and style. Prof. Jastrow emphasizes the fact that in the oldest 
Mesopotamian culture we find a mixture of non-Semitic and 
Semitic origins but that it is at present often impossible to 
absolutely distinguish the elements or to correctly assign 
them. While all the lectures are important, two are of special 
interest for the novelty of the material presented, those upon 
Divination (especially hepatoscopy, divination from the liver) 
and Astrology. These two lectures are chiefly based upon the 
“omen literature”, which is to a large degree of recent discov- 
ery. In the lecture on the Pantheon, the intention is to show 
how “the original traits of these deities were overlaid with the 
attributes accorded to them because of the political position 
assumed by the centres in which they were worshipped.” 
Our knowledge of the ancient temples has been greatly in- 
creased by very recent studies and information regarding the 
ethics of Babylonia has been enriched by the recent discoveries 
of the Hammurapi Code; all this new information is utilized 
in these lectures. The book is illustrated by thirty-four photo- 
reproductions of monuments—wall sculptures, tablets, cylin- 
ders, etc.; these are carefully selected and are accompanied by 
detailed descriptions, which in themselves form an important 
contribution. 


The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. Franz Cumont. 
Chicago: 1911. The Open Court Publishing Co. 16 mo. pp. 
xxv. 298. 


The keynote of the author’s treatment is that religious evo- 
lution is not “am isolated and extraordinary phenomenon” but 
that it accompanies and aids a more general evolution, just as 
this aids it in turn. The task he sets before himself is to 
show that long before paganism fell in Rome it had ceased to 
be truly Roman paganism and had been permeated with Orien- 
tal ideas derived from religions, with which it had come in 
contact. He himself says: “First we shall try to show what 
caused the diffusion of the Oriental religions ;—second, we 
shall examine those in particular that originated in Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Syria, and Persia and we shall endeavor to distinguish 
their individual characteristics and estimate their value. We 
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shall see, finally, how the ancient idolatry was transformed 
and what form it assumed in its last struggle against Chris- 
tianity, whose victory was furthered by Asiatic mysteries al- 
though they opposed its doctrines.” The program here out- 
lined is carefully followed. Introductory chapters consider 
Rome and the Orient and Why the Oriental Religions spread. 
Then chapters are devoted to Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, and 
Persia. The Gods of all these countries came to Rome; tem- 
ples in their honor were erected in the proud city, their 
pompous ceremonies were there celebrated, their mysteries 
deeply impressed the people. Each of these foreign cults con- 
tributed its quota to thoughts and life. An excellent chapter 
upon Astrology and Magic shows that these Oriental systems 
had crowded upon indigenous sorcery. In the final chapter 
the argument for Transformation of Roman Paganism is 
summed up. “From coarse fetichism and savage superstitions 
the learned priests of the Asiatic cults had gradually produced 
a complete system of metaphysics and eschatology * * * 
This religion was no longer like that of ancient Rome, a mere 
collection of propitiatory and expiatory rites performed by the 
citizen for the good of the state; it now pretended to offer to 
all men a world-conception which gave rise to a rule of con- 
duct and placed the end of existence in the future life. It was 
more unlike the worship that Augustus had attempted to re- 
store than the Christianity that fought it. * * * The 
religious and mystical spirit of the Orient had slowly over- 
come the whole social organism and had prepared all nations 
to unite in the bosom of a universal church.” 





SELECTED 


What shall China do?—Should China adopt Christianity as 
lier state religion? No. The Chinese would appreciate Chris- 
tianity only from the ethical standpoint. But the ethical 
teachings in Christianity are not so many as those in Con- 
fucianism. In a word, all the good points of Christianity are 
found in Confucianism, and besides, Confucianism gives still 
more. From the philosophical standpoint, Christianity is not 
so deep and rich as Confucianism, nor as Buddhism and 
Taoism. From the practical standpoint, Christianity is not so 
human or so related to man as Confucianism. Hence it is 
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extremely difficult to convince Chinese scholars to become 
Christians. When it comes to the common people, it is still 
worse. They are afraid even to talk about the word Christian- 
ity. It is most opposed to the feelings of the people. In the 
first place, it is opposed to their ancestor-worship. In the 
second place, it has been introduced by arms, protected by 
treaties and extraterritoriality. It has cost China many lives, 
many miles of land and many millions of dollars. Many mis- 
sionaries are not well behaved, and interfere with the people’s 
affairs, such as lawsuits and religious worship. They look upon 
themselves as ambassadors, and take advantage of the officials 
and of the people. Therefore, the so-called “missionary 
cases”, of which the Boxers’ trouble was the greatest, have 
occurred many times. In the third place there are exceedingly 
few Chinese who honestly become Christians. Most of them 
are converted for the sake of two things—protection and ad- 
vantage. If weak people simply seek for protection, they may 
still be good citizens. But in many cases, as soon as they are 
protected by the church, they do something out of revenge, or 
even commit great wrongs. And sometimes they were out- 
casts before they became members of the church. About 
those who seek for advantage we need not say anything. 
Therefore, whenever a native becomes a Christian, China loses 
a citizen, and the people have more trouble brought in by the 
Christian. 

Chen Huan-Chang. The Economic Principles of Confucius. 





China’s Future.—The future of China is bright. With an 
uninterrupted history extending over five thousand years, with 
an intelligent, diligent, prudent and vigorous people of four 
hundred million, with an extensive but connected territory of 
four and a quarter million square miles, with abundant natural 
resources, under one centralized government, one uniform 
language, one highly-developed religion, one national idea, 
China will, without doubt become a strong nation, but the 
world need not be afraid of the so-called yellow peril. China 
will indeed adopt both militarism and industrialism. But 
China will not injure anyone not Chinese as the western na- 
tions take advantage of other people. After China shall be 
strong, the Great Similarity of Confucius will come and the 
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world-state will appear. Then the brotherhood of nations will 
be established, and there will be no war, but perpetual peace. 
Chen Huan-Chang. The Economic Principles of Confucius. 





TO TZE-HI 


(The late Dowager-Empress of China). 


In the firmament of the Son of Heaven 
A brilliant new star has risen! 

Supple as the neck of the swan, 

Is the charm of her graceful form. 


From the firm contour of charming chin 
Springs the faultless oval of her fair face, 
Crowned by the harmonious arch 

Of a broad and noble brow. 


The stately profile, chiselled clear, 
Is dominated by the pure line of noble nose, 
Straight and slender and singularly mobile, 
Sensitive to all the impressions of the soul. 
* * . 
When stern circumstance demands, 
Her graceful form an attitude of firmness takes, 
The soft glow of her brilliant eyes 
Grows penetrating and holds one with proud authority. 


O beauty supreme! O brilliant star 

Shining but for the Son of Heaven! 

From thy glowing soul radiate 

Love, daring, hope, intellect, ambition, power! 


Eulogy of a Chinese Court poet, written when Tze-hi was 
about twenty-five years of age. 
Often before printed: taken from Sergeant— 
The Great Empress Dowager of China. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The 3rd International Congress of archaeologists will be 
held in Rome, October 9th to 16th, 1912. The Congress will 
be divided into ten sections, viz., Prehistoric, Oriental, Pre- 
Hellenic, Italian Archaeology, Greek and Roman Art, Antiqui- 
ties, Epigraphy, Numismatics, Mythology and Ancient Topog- 
raphy. 





The exploitation of fraud and forgery in the archaeological 
world has reached such a degree of development that it seems 
to us time for legislators to take part in the discussion, passing 
laws making it a statutory offense to manufacture and offer 
for sale, as genuine, archaeological objects of any sort or kind. 

This manufacture and exploitation is becoming extensive, 
not only in American objects, but in other provinces of archae- 
ology. Even the professional archaeologist and collector has 
to be exceedingly careful in the purchase of any objects which 
he himself, or associates, have not themselves unearthed. 
These imitators of archaeological works are exceedingly clever. 
The editor forwarded to W. L. Griffin of Somerset, Kentucky, 
a slate tablet. No explanations accompanied this tablet. After 
considerable study, Mr. Griffin pronounced the tablet a fraud, 
and even guessed its source, and he remarked, “It is so cleverly 
done that it would deceive many collectors.” 

Mr. Griffin is, at present, a lobby member of the Legislature 
of Kentucky, attempting to get through that body a bill, mak- 
ing it a penal offense to exploit and offer for sale fraudulent 
archaeological objects. It is a pioneer effort and worthy the 
support of every archaeologist and collector in the United 
States. We should all unite and attempt to wipe out, by legis- 
lative means, this graft on science. 





It will be recalled by subscribers and readers of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian that Dr. Peet, Editor Emeritus, several years 
ago, promised a 6th Volume to his already monumental works, 
“Prehistoric America”. This volume was never quite com- 
pleted, because Dr. Peet always had “one more chapter to 
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write”. The sheets are in the possession of the son of Dr. 
Peet, Prof. Chas. Emerson Peet, Chicago. It is the wish of 
Prof, Peet that this last volume be added to the set. There- 
fore, it is his intention, with aid of the editor, and other friends, 
to re-edit this volume and issue it in the near future. It is 
hoped that it may be ready for sale by September of this year. 





Both preliminary and detailed report of the Yale Peruvian 
Expedition, under the direction of Prof. Bingham has been 
issued. The results accomplished were beyond expectations, 
since it was organized for the purpose of reconnoissance. Prof. 
Bingham accidentally discovered prehistoric human remains 
near Cuzco, Peru, which may or may not revolutionize the 
criteria in re prehistoric man of the western hemisphere. In a 
detailed study of the geology of the Upper Cuzco basin with 
special reference to glacial forms in respect to the human bones 
excavated, four tentative conclusions were arrived at, (1) the 
beds belong to the glacial series, (2) the bones were deposited 
during a period of pronounced alluviation and (3) that since 
the depositions of the bones from 75 to 100 feet of gravel were 
deposited over them and partly eroded, (4) the age of the 
vertebrate remains may be estimated at 20,000 to 40,000 years. 

To this conclusion may be counter-poised two other facts, 
viz. :—first, the association of certain vertebrate remains which 
may make human fossils very modern; second, that the gravel 
may be a younger gravel or merely a veneer during later per- 
iods of partial valley filling. There is also to be taken into 
consideration the possibility of a land-slip. 

It is the purpose of Prof. Bingham to return at the earliest 
possible moment and continue his research in this very inter- 
esting line. 





The Italian Government is setting an example that is cer- 
tainly worthy of our imitation. Through the efforts of Prof. 
Lanciani, the Italian Parliament has appropriated 6,500,000 
Lire for the purpose of establishing an archaeological park. It 
will include “the whole of the Sacra Via from the Capitol to 
the Coliseum, The Imperial Fora, the Palace of the Caesars, 
the Baths of Titus and Trajan, the northern and western 
slopes of the Caelium, the eastern and southern slopes of the 
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lesser Aventine, and the valley between these hills from the 
Circus Maximus to the three gates of the Aurelian wall, the 
Metronia, the Latina and the Appia.” 

The chief difficulty that confronts the engineer, in laying out 
this park, is traffic. Two very important lines, which cannot be 
diverted, meet at right angles at the Septizonium. In order to 
screen, as much as possible, this great thoroughfare and oblit- 
erate the effects of modern life, these two streets will be shaded 
and screened by bushes and trees and crossed by bridges and 
subways. This park will greatly add to the beauty of modern 
Rome and will relieve the fear in the heart of the ardent archae- 
ologist that the very center of ancient Roman culture will be 
buried beneath the modern commercial spirit. Prof. Lanciani 
is certainly to be commended for the altruistic spirit which he 
has ever shown in his career as an archaeologist. It is due to 
his untiring efforts for more than a half century that so many 
monuments of ancient Rome have been preserved. 

It is time for some American archaeologist to emulate Prof. 
Lanciani and put forth every effort to convert our great south- 
west into an archaeological park. 





The 18th International Congress of Americanists will be 
held in London, May 27th to June Ist, 1912. Many papers will 
be read at the Congress, a brief resumé of which will appear 
in this Journal. 





The Wisconsin Archaeological Society held its annual meet- 
ing in the lecture room in the Public Library, Museum building 
at Milwaukee on Monday evening, March 18. The officers 
chosen by the Society at this gathering are: Ellis B. Usher, 
Milwaukee, President; Mr. Joseph Ringeisen, Jr., Milwaukee, 
Prof. Albert S. Flint, Madison; Dr. Orrin Thompson, Neenah; 
Hon. Emil Boensch, Manitowoc; Mr. Arthur Wenz, Milwau- 
kee, Vice-Presidents ; Messrs. C. S. Fortier and W. A. Phillips, 
Directors, Milwaukee; Mr. Lee R. Whitney, Milwaukee, Treas- 
urer; Mr. Charles E. Brown, Secretary. 

The society enters this year upon the fifteenth year of its 
existence. Among other work of importance which the society 
accomplished during the year 1911, was the securing of the 
passage, by the Wisconsin State Legislature, of two important 
laws, one providing a penalty of a fine or imprisonment for 
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the manufacture or sale of fraudulent archaeological specimens, 
and the other providing for the protection of prehistoric and 
historic Indian remains located on lands or other properties 
belonging to the state itself. The care of the latter is placed in 
the hands of the State Park Commission. 

By the recent purchase, by the commission, for state park 
purposes of the Devils Lake region in south central Wisconsin, 
and of the Glenn lands lying on the Mississippi River, south 
of the mouth of the Wisconsin, several great systems of pre- 
historic effigy, linear and burial mounds, and other Indian 
remains of great interest, are permanently preserved to archae- 
ological students and to the people of the state. 

The society has received from the state an appropriation of 
$1,500, which is to be expended in conducting surface surveys 
and explorations in the archaeologically, as yet little known, 
region of northern Wisconsin. 

Secretary Brown and his assistants will soon begin these 
researches. During the past year surveys of nearly one hun- 
dred heretofore unknown groups of mounds were made in 
various sections of the state. Last year’s summer field assem- 
bly of the society was held in and about the old Mississippi 
River city of Prairie du Chein. It was very successful, nearly 
three hundred members and guests participating in the two 
days’ pilgrimages and sessions. It is planned to convene this 
year’s landmarks meeting in the twin cities of Manitowoc and 
Two Rivers in the beautiful Lake Michigan shore region, 
which is still very rich in ancient and modern Indian remains 
of great interest. The Messrs. Hon. Emil Boensch, Dr. Louis 
Falge, Mr. R. H. Plumb and Mr. H. Geo. Schuette of Mani- 
towoc and Mr. Henry P. Hamilton of Two Rivers, are in 
charge of the arrangements for the entertainment of the mem- 
bers and their friends, who will then gather at the meeting 
point from every part of Wisconsin and from nearby states. 
The exact date for the meeting has not yet been announced. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


ANCIENT HUNTERS. By W. J. Sollas, D. S. C., F. R. S., Professor 
of Geology and Palaeontology in the University of Oxford. 416 
pps. $4.00 net. MacMillan and Company, Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, 
London. 

This is the most interesting and comprehensive work that it has 
been the lot of the reviewer to read for some time. It is the first 
attempt in English to bring together, in compact form, all that is 
known of the antiquity of man. The author saves us the trouble of 
reading whole libraries in many different tongues through his extensive 
knowledge of the subject. He is not attempting to establish any 
theory or propagate any dogma, but is attempting to give, in a clear 
and lucid manner, a complete view of all that is known regarding the 
Antiquity of Man. The author frankly sets forth the pros and cons 
of each and every theory, thus leaving it to the reader to choose that 
which he thinks most justifiable or to form his own deductions from 
the facts set forth. 

The author opens with a discussion of the Great Ice Age. He 
does not confine his discussion to the Ice Age in Europe and America, 
but to all portions of the earth known to have been glaciated. He con- 
cludes the discussion of this topic by dividing the Quaternary or Pleis- 
tocene epoch into eight ages, the first, second, third and fourth glacial 
ages, and a corresponding succession of genial ages. 

On the Antiquity of Man, we are introduced to the Pithecan- 
thropus, or that singular ape-like form found in Java, supposed to 
form the “link” between the higher apes and man. From the Pithe- 
canthropus we are led to the Homo Heidelbergensis. All the conflicting 
views are set forth, and the conclusion arrived at that Homo sapiens 
is a product of the Pleistocene epoch, the latest child of time. 

On the contrary, for the benefit of those scientists who hold that 
man appeared in the Tertiary epoch, a whole chapter is devoted to the 
discussion of “eoliths” and the war of words that have waged about 
them as a center, dividing scientists into two hostile camps or schools. 
The author does not leave the question of “eoliths” open, but closes 
the chapter with the following sentence: “On the important question 
of man’s first arrival on this planet, we may, for the present, possess 
our minds in peace, not a trace of unquestionable evidence of his 
existence having been found in strata admittedly older than the 
Pleistocene.” 

From this point henceforward, the author proceeds with the dis- 
cussion of Palaeolithic cultures which he divides into three groups:— 
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(a) Upper Palaeolithic, (b) Middle Palaeolithic, (c) Lower Palaeo- 
lithic. These groups are again further subdivided. The recently 
extinct Tasmanians were the representatives of the dawn of the 
Palaeolithic epoch. 

We will not follow the thesis step by step, but a summary of 
ancient man and his modern representatives are as follows:—Palaeo- 
lithic Man survived, in general, remotely, in the Tasmanians: Middle 
Paleaolithic Man or the Mousterian Age, survived remotely in the 
Australians: The Upper Palaeolithic or Magdalenian Age survives in 
the Eskimo; in this last Age may also be included the American 
Indian. , 

Thus the author traces man, in the light of modern research, from 
the oldest known remains to contemporaneous man. This fact seems 
to stand out plainly:—There never was a time in the history of Homo 
sapiens when he had not the power of spe%sh, or some knowledge of 
implements,—“Thus all through the dimly discerned history of ances- 
tral man the facts bear witness to the unfolding of a progressive being.” 

In an attempt at chronology the difficulties that beset the question 
at every step are plainly stated, and a frank acknowledgment made that 
any attempt to estimate time by years is useless, that some future 
fortunate discovery will have to furnish us with the key to the prob- 
lem of years. 


This work is the most authentic and comprehensive of any in 
the English language, and we may well say the most comprehensive 
in any alnguage. 








